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Cducational News and Editorial Comment 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

Some impression of the range of interests represented in this new 
feature, “(Here and There among the High Schools,” may be gained 
from noting the aspects of the school recognized in the items re- 
ported under the caption in the January issue and in this issue of the 
School Review. The aspects include as wide a range as curriculum, 
vocational education, guidance, supervision, pupil participation in 
school control, school citizenship, the extra-curriculum, the pupils, 
the small high school, and various administrative problems like 
scholastic reports and opening day. The items have been drawn 
from seventeen secondary schools in almost as many states. Experi- 
ence with the new feature appears to be adding confidence in it. 

A committee report on pupil awards—From the Wendell Phillips 
Junior High School in Minneapolis has come the mimeographed re- 
port made in December by a committee of the faculty of the school 
on the problem of pupil awards. The committee was appointed 
late in 1933 by the principal, Clarence E. Blume, and the report 
bears evidence of thoughtful and extended inquiry into the problem. 
The phases of the problem to which the committee turned its at- 
tention are (1) the status of awards in its own school; (2) the opinions 
of educational leaders as far as ascertainable through periodical 
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literature, books, and personal interviews; (3) practices in senior 
high schools generally; (4) practices in junior high schools outside 
Minneapolis; (5) opinions of pupils and faculty of the committee’s 
school on relative values of certain awards in use; and (6) the basic 
principles involved. Besides sections corresponding to these aspects 
of the inquiry, the main body of the report includes ‘‘Conclusions 
and Interpretations” and “Recommendations.” These final sec- 
tions, says the Foreword, “are submitted only as a basis for discus- 
sion and further change.” 

The complete report deserves the consideration of principals and 
teachers who have to do with the formulation of policies touching 
awards. We can do no more here than to make brief excerpts from 
the concluding sections. In presenting these final sections, the com- 
mittee of Wendell Phillips Junior High School admits the contro- 
versial nature of the whole question, indicating that “many lead- 
ing educators would abolish awards, yet in practice they are almost 
universally used.” Following are the principles on which the com- 
mittee arrived at agreement. 


A. That awards are not in themselves harmful; that they have positive values 
as incentives; that a school would be pursuing a negative policy which punished 
for undesirable actions without calling attention in some way to desirable pupil 
activities; and that the dangers which attend awards as at present prevalent 
can be eliminated or at least minimized 

B. That awards should have value only as tokens or symbols of the achieve- 
ment or good quality for which they serve as the school’s recognition 

C. That there should be a balance between competitive and non-competitive 


E. That there should be some thought given to the problem of awards avail- 
able to all, as opposed to awards available only to those who by nature are the 
better endowed, whether physical attributes or mental qualities are in- 


F. That a sufficient strength of appeal must be created and maintained for 
any award to insure its usefulness 


Because the “recommendations” apply in particular to practices 
in the school for which the report was prepared, we quote only from 
the first. 


In general Phillips has avoided the most glaring faults found in practices 
reported elsewhere. The committee recommends that future practice continue 
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to avoid (1) great extrinsic value of awards, (2) use of awards offered by agen- 
cies outside of the school, and (3) awards which by their nature are likely to 
cause snobbishness among the recipients or discouragement among non- 
recipients. The committee believes that present awards, taken on the whole, 
have a positive desirable influence in the school. 


Pupil participation in school control and encouragement of school 
citizenship.—Polytechnic High School of San Francisco, of which 
James E. Addicott is principal, combines a number of pupil organi- 
zations and activities to foster co-operation in school control on the 
part of the pupils. The Polytechnic Chamber of Commerce is re- 
sponsible for compiling the Polytechnic Guide, the handbook of the 
school. Another service group, the “Block P” Society, made up of 
boys and girls who have won athletic honors, aids in ushering, pre- 
serves order at rallies, and helps enforce school standards. The 
Student Body maintains a Clean-Up Committee, which has the duty 
of keeping halls, stairs, etc., free from paper, defacements, and the 
like. A “nomination rally” is conducted, at which each pupil candi- 
date states his or her qualifications for office and outlines the policies 
to be pursued if elected. School citizenship is further encouraged 
by ratings of A, B, C, D, and F. Principal Addicott reports that C 
is the rating of pupils ‘‘who do nothing to earn a better or worse 
mark,” The rating may be raised to A or B by work on committees, 
aid to teachers, etc., while troublemakers receive ratings of D and F. 
The innovation here appears not so much in the particular means 
employed, which are paralleled in other schools, as in the combina- 
tion of means. 

A faculty studies the curriculum.—The faculty of the high school 
at Norwood, Ohio, has been at work on the curriculum. According 
to the principal, Harold S. Bates, the first step was taken near the 
opening of the school year 1934-35 in two general teachers’ meetings 
given over to the discussion of the whole problem. During these 
meetings the teachers elected department chairmen and organized 
into small groups interested in the different subject fields. This step 
was followed by a study of courses from other schools and by a meet- 
ing of department chairmen, in which it became apparent that the 
teachers felt inadequately prepared to proceed with the project 
without further study. Other significant steps included the prepara- 
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tion of bulletins on needs and procedures, the purchase of a cur- 
riculum library by the board of education, and the organization of 
a class on method and procedure in curriculum-making. The class 
met on alternate Mondays of each month, the remaining Mondays 
being used for departmental meetings. Members of the faculty of 
the University of Cincinnati gave instruction to the class. During 
the closing months of the school year trial units were drawn up by 
various departments, and revision of these units with a view to pub- 
lication is now in progress. 

As seen by Principal Bates, numerous benefits have accrued from 
the study of the curriculum by the faculty. The project has re- 
sulted in vitalized teaching and given teachers a fresh outlook on 
their work, provided for the correlation and integration of learning 
situations, made for similarity of content presented by different 
teachers of the same subject, stimulated pupils by providing plans 
of work suited to their abilities, and strengthened the morale and 
professional attitude of the instructional staff. 

A course in orientation at the high-school level—Much has been 
said and done in recent years about courses in orientation at the 
college level, but not many high schools have undertaken to give 
such a course. One school in which a course of this kind is being 
given is Western High School in Detroit, where the course was 
initiated in 1934-35. The work is in charge of Arthur Stenius, who 
supplied the basis for the following statement in description and 
appraisal. 

Because Western High School admits pupils from both eight-year 
elementary and three-year intermediate schools, the course is ad- 
ministered to pupils of Grades IX B and X B. The work of the 
course as first presented was in two parts, the first part by lecture 
to all pupils meeting in the auditorium and the second part through 
individual attention to pupils with two or more failing marks at a 
marking period. The lectures were delivered on Thursdays during 
periods previously set aside for study in home rooms. The inter- 
views with failing pupils also were carried on during home-room 
periods. The aims of the new course, as set forth to pupils at the 
first meeting, were (1) to make the change to high school easier, 
(2) to stimulate interest in the activities of the school, and (3) to 
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give the members of the lower classes in the school opportunity to 
meet as a unit. The first lecture dealt with the extra-curriculum. 
Another early lecture dealt with the purpose of the high school (pre- 
sented as preparation for more education and for life) and the pur- 
poses of the school’s various curriculums. Other subjects treated in 
the lectures were preparing for examinations, how to memorize, 
how to read, using study budgets, how to form or break habits, and 
special methods of studying various subjects. 

Mr. Stenius reports a marked reduction in the percentages of 
failures following the giving of the course. In the computation of 
percentages a failure was defined as a pupil receiving failing marks 
in two or more subjects. At the end of the semester preceding that 
in which the course was first given, the percentages of failure were 
33-6 for Grade [IX B and 28.5 for Grade X B. At the end of the 
first semester in which the course was given, the corresponding per- 
centages were 29.4 and 22.5. A much sharper drop was recorded for 
the same grades at the end of the second semester, the respective 
percentages being 10.9 and 14.5. However, Stenius is careful not to 
claim for the course in orientation all the credit for these reductions, 
and he also admits uncertainty as to which phase of the course, the 
lectures or the individual attention, was the more helpful. 

The new offering as described affords an instance of the fading 
boundary between curriculum and extra-curriculum. In another 
school similar activities may be carried on without calling them a 
“course.” 

A survey of the pupil body.—The principal of Northeast Junior 
High School of Kansas City, Kansas, Joseph H. Collins, has sub- 
mitted plans for a “survey of the pupil body” being made by the 
teachers of the school. This survey will assemble information con- 
cerning (1) mental ability, as disclosed by scores on tests of intelli- 
gence; (2) age-grade status; (3) socio-economic status; (4) elimina- 
tion; (5) failure; and (6) attendance. For making the survey the 
staff is divided into six research groups, one group for each of the 
types of information listed. A committee composed of the chairmen 
of the research groups co-ordinate the work and will compile the 
final report. Sources of data are the pupils’ permanent record 
cards, test records, scholarship and attendance cards, teacher and 
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pupil questionnaires, personal conferences, measures of socio-eco- 
nomic status, and home-visitation records filed by home-room 
teachers. It is expected that the making of the survey will improve 
the teacher-pupil relations and the effectiveness of teaching through 
better adaptation of curriculum and methods to the needs, interests, 
and abilities of pupils. 

A new type of report form to parents—The high school at Boise, 
Idaho, of which Zed L. Foy is principal, is this year trying out a type 
of report form to the home that abandons the conventional letter 
and percentage marks and substitutes certain characterizations of 
the pupil’s work in each subject with the aim of giving parents a 
clearer and more definitive understanding of the quality of work 
done and of attitudes toward the work. The characterizations are 
printed on the form in five groups ranging from what may be re- 
garded as highly commendable to unsatisfactory, and all that the 
teacher must do in making out the report for a given pupil is to 
write in at the head of the appropriate group the name of the sub- 
ject and to check the characterization or characterizations that best 
apply. The form is not conveniently reproducible here, but quo- 
tation of certain of the characterizations will aid in visualizing it. In 
the highest group of characterizations are the following statements. 

Does quality and quantity of work of the highest type. 

Does work independently. 

Shows high degree of initiative. 

Does more than required amount of work by seeking and setting for self 
additional tasks. 

Attitude is very beneficial to the class. 

Is a leader in class activities. 

Shows ability to apply facts of classroom to everyday life. 

Shows real eagerness for knowledge and desire to serve. 

Comes very close to being an ideal student. 

In the lowest group are the following statements. 


Lacks mastery of essentials. 

Is unable to do required work. 
Pays poor attention to directions. 
Needs constant prodding. 

Gets work in late or not at all. 
Does work under protest. 
Frequently unprepared. 
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Shows little improvement or desire to improve. 

Prospect of passing is doubtful. 

The student in this group seldom shows active or sustained interest in his 
work. 


Among the methods being used to appraise the newtype of report is 
the consideration of reactions to it secured from parents and pupils. 

Bulletins for opening day.—Of late years many high schools have 
striven to put the work of the opening day of the school year on an 
effective basis, with the aim of avoiding a waste of time and the in- 
culcation of dilatory habits in pupils. Among these schools is the 
Senior High School at Great Bend, Kansas. A means used by the 
principal, O. E. Bonecutter, in achieving the aim is the “Opening 
Bulletin.” Two such bulletins are prepared, one for pupils and 
the other for teachers. Directions and information contained in the 
bulletin for pupils concern such matters as enrolment and schedule 
changes, locker keys, ink, textbooks, supplementary materials, facul- 
ty sponsors of organizations, lunch, assembly, attendance, and bells 
and buzzers. The bulletin for teachers includes information about 
“The First Day,” textbooks, class organization for opening day, 
assembly seating, discipline, attendance, and the excuse system. 

A program of improvement for a small high school.—Too little 
thought and effort is being expended on the problem of the small 
high school, which, in spite of the pouring-in of pupils in recent years, 
still remains the typical secondary school in this country. Nebraska 
is a state which has its full share and more of small schools, and it is 
at the same time a state which is leading in efforts to improve these 
schools. The leadership centers in the University of Nebraska. 
An instance of the results of the effort and leadership is improvement 
effected in a small high school at Chester, reported in Educational 
Monograph Number 7 (University of Nebraska Publication Number 
111) entitled The Chester Six-Year High School, which is credited to 
Knute O. Broady, professor of school administration at the Uni- 
versity, Ear] T. Platt, assistant director of correspondence study and 
instructor in school administration in the University, and Dean 
Moomey, superintendent of the Chester schools. 

One of the changes made to improve this small school is indicated 
in the designation “six-year” in the name of the monograph. A 
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remarkable revision and enrichment of the curriculum is reported 
—revision and enrichment which broke with college preparation as 
the dominant goal and set up in its place “developing the many- 
sided lives of boys and girls.” The enrichment was accomplished 
without adding teachers and by resort to alternation of classes, 
supervised correspondence study, combination of classes, enrich- 
ment within subjects, and other means. Other improvements in- 
clude a program of guidance, remodeling and rearranging the 
building available, adding new equipment, securing qualified teach- 
ers, and community co-operation. A prime means of improvement 
that should not be overlooked is the leadership of the University of 
Nebraska which has already been mentioned but which may be in- 
ferred also from the authorship of the monograph. 

The Foreword prepared by the authors contains the following 
significant paragraph. 

What has been found to be possible in Chester is equally feasible in all sec- 
ondary schools, even though they employ the minimum number of teachers 
needed to place them on the approved list. The experience of Chester indicates 
that size of school is a far less important factor than it has long been thought to 
be. Given an open-minded and constructive attitude, as well as a willingness to 
accept administrative and teaching techniques suited to the peculiar needs of 
the small secondary school, we need no longer associate meagerness of educa- 
tional opportunity with a limited enrolment. 


Coming, as it does, from persons expert in matters pertaining to 
small high schools, this conclusion should contain grounds of sub- 
stantial optimism for others at work in similar situations. The con- 
clusion in part runs counter and is a challenge to a major inference 
of the investigation of small secondary schools of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education (The Smaller Secondary Schools. 
Monograph Number 6. United States Office of Education Bulletin 
Number 17, 1932) to the effect that “‘size is a more important factor 
than selection in making for constructive differences among small 
schools.” However, before the conclusion in the Chester study is 
accepted as applicable to ali small high schools, it is well to note that 
Chester High School at the outset had the time of 4.7 teachers, 
a number greater than is available in the typical high school, and 
that not every school of the size of that at Chester can have the 
benefit of the expert advice available to the Chester schools. 
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THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


Not since the National Survey of the Education of Teachers was 
launched in 1930 as the second of the nation-wide surveys under- 
taken by the United States Office of Education during the adminis- 
tration of the late Commissioner Cooper has mention been made of 
it in these pages. The survey was brought to successful completion 
in 1933 by the associate director in charge, Professor E. S. Evenden, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, and all six monographs 
of the report found their way into print by the summer of 1935. 
Instead of noting appearance of the report in this section of the 
School Review, we have preferred to wait until an adequate review 
of the whole could be published. We present such a review in the 
section of “Educational Writings” of this issue—a review prepared 
by Professor William S. Gray, of the University of Chicago, who was 
a member of the Board of Consultants of the survey. We hope that 
Professor Gray’s statement will stimulate persons who have not 
yet read the report to make early contact with it so that this, the 
most significant investigation of teacher education yet made, may 
at least approach its possibilities of value to the educational inter- 
ests of the nation. 


More Licut on MIGRANT Boys 


The November School Review included an article by George E. 
Outland reporting a study of the educational background of migrant 
boys, based on evidence gathered during his connection with the 
Federal Transient Service in Los Angeles. The study showed that 
the average grade completed is 9.16 and that almost half the boys 
have behind them ten, eleven, or twelve grades of school work or 
some college work. The general impression left by the evidence is 
favorable to the educational status of migrant youth. The article 
has stimulated a reader, Lewis Rohrbaugh, to add a chapter to 
Outland’s contribution by supplying information on the ‘‘employ- 
ment histories” and “training preferences” of a similar migrant 
group in another section of the country. Mr. Rohrbaugh is at pres- 
ent supervisor of adult education and recreation in the Works Prog- 
ress Administration in Philadelphia. We are glad to make the results 
of his study available to school workers at the secondary level, 
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whose province it is to adapt the educational program to the needs 
of such boys. 


A recent article in this journal, discussing the formal schooling of transient 
boys, fixed the average grade attained at 9.16. With this fact in mind one is led 
to wonder what the occupational history of these migrant boys has been and, 
more important, what vocations these boys would choose if given the oppor- 
tunity. Are these boys, with an average academic background of nine grades 
plus a more or less extensive training in transiency, at all interested in future 
employment or in training for it? 

If the many spectacular stories which have appeared were accepted, the tran- 
sient youth would be pictured as roaming wild in many parts of the country, 
uneducated, unkempt, and unconcerned. Fortunately, many of these stories 
have been corrected, chiefly by those who are in close contact with young 
transients, and today the transient boy is thought of as an individual deviating 
from the normal chiefly in his almost utter lack of opportunity. Although the 
entire group of migrant boys between sixteen and twenty-one years can have 
had no extensive occupational history, what work they have done will be most 
significant, particularly in the light of their vocational preferences. 

In an effort to secure a general idea of the employment history of transient 
boys, the writer made a study of the 492 migrants who registered at the 
Philadelphia Transient Bureau during the months of September, Octo- 
ber, and November, 10934, this group representing almost a third of the 
1,566 boys cared for by that bureau during the entire year from November, 
1933, through November, 1934. Another similar study, made concurrently, 
covered 2,007 boys who were cared for at the Fort Worth, Texas, bureau during 
the same months. The fact that the Texas survey was not made on a fully com- 
parable basis with that in Philadelphia prevents the use of the former in its 
entirety; where the same yardstick was used, the results will be quoted. 

The data in Table I show that 28 per cent of the transient boys studied in 
Philadelphia had never worked at any gainful employment, a fact which is not 
surprising when the age group involved as well as the times is considered. 
Thirty-two per cent of the Texas group had never worked. Of the occupations 
listed by the first group, manual labor, mainly agricultural, stood above all 
others. Twenty-eight per cent of the Philadelphia group and 50 per cent of 
those at Fort Worth had worked longest at one form or another of manual 
labor. The next largest group of boys in Philadelphia had worked in some 
clerical capacity. Work concerned with the handling of food, handyman’s 
duties, transportation, factory work, and mechanical work had been the back- 
ground, in fairly even proportions, of practically all the remaining boys. 

What of the vocational preferences of those boys? Are they interested in par- 
ticular occupations? Would they welcome the opportunity to secure training 
looking toward employment in the occupation of their choice? Or has their 
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migratory life robbed them of any desire or hope for training and employment, 
conditioned them into indifference as to what the future holds in store? 

Thirty per cent had no preference whatever. In this group were those who 
“didn’t give a damn whether they worked or not” and those whose contacts 
with the various occupations had been too brief to allow for formation of choice. 
In this connection it is well to recall, whether or not any significance may be 
attached to the fact, that 28 per cent had never worked. Four per cent had had 
some mechanical experience, but more than a fourth of the entire group would 
like some type of mechanical training. Although there are at hand no specific 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 492 TRANSIENT BOYS REGISTERED AT PHILADELPHIA 
BETWEEN SEPTEMBER 1, 1934, AND DECEMBER 1, 1934, ACCORDING TO 
PREVIOUS EMPLOYMENT AND TYPE OF WORK FOR WHICH THEY WOULD LIKE 
TRAINING 


Previous EMPLOYMENT TRAINING PREFERENCE 


Tyre or Worx Percentage Number Percentage 
of of 
Boys 


Factory 
Food handling 


Handyman 

Mechanical 

Printing 

Professions 

Transportation 

Never worked 

No preference 
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facts to support the statement, reports from those who are in close touch with 
transient boys the country over indicate that this desire for practical training 
is common. Of the general fields chosen, none stands out as decidedly as does 
this highest choice. Transportation, food handling, the professions, clerical 
work, construction work, printing, and factory work were chosen in the order 
named, there being little difference in popularity between the first and the last. 

Certainly, it would appear to be an untruth to state that these migrant boys 
are interested neither in training nor in working. This statement was strikingly 
illustrated at the Philadelphia bureau last winter, when an unusually heavy 
snowfall required the employment of additional labor to assist the regular force. 
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Snatching at the opportunity to earn a few dollars, 80 per cent of the boys in the 
bureau at the time not only worked all of one afternoon at the clearing of the 
streets but shoveled through the entire night in spite of the fact that the ther- 
mometer was so low that even the most nattily attired of the city’s residents 
were wearing earmuffs improvised from all manner of becoming and unbe- 
coming wrappings. 

One of the most difficult problems facing those working with transients is, 
of course, the problem of getting these boys off the road and into more 
nearly normal environments where there will be opportunities for training and 
employment. The real problem, however, is that of attacking the sources of 
transiency, that of preventing today’s potential transients from having to re- 
sort to the same attempted solutions to their problems. How many of today’s 
transient boys would be on the road had they had more in the way of vocational 
guidance and equipment? Although not the most important factor, lack of 
proper guidance and educational equipment is certainly not the least of tran- 
siency’s several causes. The responsibility of caring for today’s transient youth 
can in no wise compare to the task of caring for tomorrow’s possible transients. 


A “News LETTER” ON THE RADIO, THE PRESS, 
AND THE MOTION PICTURE 


The first two issues of the News Leiter, a new periodical of inter- 
est to educators, are at hand. The new publication is described 
as “bringing information to the teacher about the radio, the press, 
and the motion picture.” Each of the issues contains four pages. 
The periodical is announced as a monthly (except July, August, 
September, and October) and is published by the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research of Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. The 
editors are Edgar Dale and I. Keith Tyler. 

The purpose of the News Leiter is stated in editorials of the first 
issue, one of which, by Edgar Dale, we quote in full. 

The establishment of this News Letter arose out of the conviction that one of 
the major contributions that can be made to the education of secondary-school 
pupils is to teach them to use with intelligence and discrimination information 
which is disseminated by the radio, the press, and the motion picture. Through 
the Motion Picture Appreciation Committee of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English and the National Committee on the Teaching of Motion-Picture 
Appreciation, the selection and thoughtful viewing of motion pictures has been 
developed into a nation-wide program. State-wide demonstration programs 
set up by the writer in co-operation with superintendents of public instruction 
in California, Connecticut, Iowa, North Carolina, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
have proved successful. 
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The editors feel that the time has come to extend this work to the radio and 
the press. As Mr. Tyler states elsewhere in this News Letter, he is preparing a 
companion volume to How To Appreciate Motion Pictures which will deal with 
the radio; and the writer is preparing a similar volume dealing with the press, 
which will be titled How To Read a Newspaper. 

For this work in the development of intelligent viewing, listening, and read- 
ing, four major objectives are set up. They are to acquaint students with the 
influence on children, youth, and adults, of the motion picture, the radio, and 
the press; to teach high-school students to select their motion pictures, radio 
programs, and newspaper reading more wisely; to teach high-school students 
to evaluate critically these three media; and to develop student leadership in 
the solution of problems arising through the motion picture, the radio, and the 


press. 


In a “Foreword” to the first issue Director Charters, of Ohio 
- State University’s Bureau of Educational Research, states that the 
News Letter is being distributed through the assistance of the Payne 
Fund, and we assume therefore that interested persons may receive 
it without charge. Such persons should avail themselves of the 
opportunity both because of the significance of content presented 
concerning techniques in using the radio, the press, and the motion 
picture and because, as Charters says in his “Foreword,” “the high 
school can carry out no program of activity more valuable to its 


students than that of developing a discriminatory and selective 
attitude toward these media of communication.” 


A DrIREcTORY OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS WITH TRADE 
AND INDUSTRIAL OFFERINGS 

The United States Office of Education has just issued a bulletin 
entitled Private Proprietary and Endowed Schools Giving Trade and 
Industrial Courses, which has been prepared by Maris M. Proffitt, 
educational consultant and specialist in guidance and industrial 
education. The information for the bulletin was secured “with the 
help of state departments of education in locating the schools and 
then through direct correspondence with the schools themselves or 
from catalogues or supplementary materials furnished by them.” 
The author indicates that the list is in the nature of a directory and 
carries no indorsement of any school by the Office of Education. 

The bulletin is in four parts, which are virtually four lists of insti- 
tutions. The first, which is by far the longest, arranges schools 
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alphabetically according to states. The second is a list of corpora- 
tion schools, that is, schools maintained by and within industrial 
corporations. The third list contains correspondence schools and 
schools offering home-study courses. The last list includes private 
and endowed collegiate schools of technology. All lists but the last 
supply information concerning curriculums, fees, and other matters. 

The directory should be of occasional use to principals and guid- 
ance workers in helping them to locate suitable opportunities for 
youth in the special fields represented. Copies may be secured by 
sending ten cents to the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and requesting Office of Education Bulletin Number 8, 


1935: 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


The University of Chicago Dinner, given annually during the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, will be held at New Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Missouri, on Wednesday evening, February 26, 1936. 
Alumni, former students, and friends of the University are most 
cordially invited to attend the dinner. Tickets, at the rate of $1.50 
each, may be secured from Professor Robert C. Woellner, University 
of Chicago. 

WuHo’s In Issue 

ARTHUR B. Mays, professor of industrial education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Mary E. SarBAuGH, member of the staff of the 
Study of the Superior Student at the University of Buffalo. LUTHER 
W. ABELE, adviser at the Central High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Donatp L. Smwon, superintendent of schools at Griffith, Indiana. 
W. E. ROSENSTENGEL, superintendent of schools at Columbia, 
Missouri. FreED B. Drxon, director of guidance, Columbia Public 
Schools, Columbia, Missouri. R. L. LYMAN, professor of the teach- 
ing of English at the University of Chicago. R. M. Tryon, professor 
of the teaching of history at the University of Chicago. Epitx P. 
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EDUCATION FOR CULTURE IN AN AGE OF 
SCIENCE AND MACHINERY 


ARTHUR B. MAYS 
University of Illinois 


What a people, which is committed to education for culture, 
means by “‘culture’’ determines the ultimate character of its schools, 
and American schools finally reflect faithfully the general concept 
and ideal of culture held in this country. What this ideal is in any 
generation seems to result, in part, from the economic, social, and 
spiritual conditions of the era from which that generation derives its 
character. A change in the concept of culture is, however, a slow and 
difficult process, and much damage is wrought when such change lags 
too far behind the facts of life. To try to discover the lines of growth 
of our ideals of culture and to consider what they ought to be in an 
age like the present is, therefore, an important undertaking deserv- 
ing our most thoughtful attention. 

Most of us have too easily accepted a ready-made concept that 
took its form from a civilization which no longer exists and which 
had little in it corresponding to the salient features of present-day 
life. This concept was born during the decadent phase of the Renais- 
sance and grew out of an earlier, necessary emphasis on the acquisi- 
tion of certain literary skills and appreciations. For some reason 
difficult to explain, this ideal became fixed in character and has per- 
sisted through four hundred years of cultural history. Its classic 
definition is that of Matthew Arnold in the Preface to his famous 
essay on “Culture and Anarchy,” in which he spoke of culture as “a 
pursuit of our total perfection by means of getting to know, on all the 
matters which most concern us, the best which has been thought and 
said in the world; and through this knowledge, turning a stream of 
fresh and free thought upon our stock notions and habits.” It will 
be observed that Arnold placed the emphasis on knowing what has 
been thought and said, not on what has been done nor on what is 
being done, said, and thought. Furthermore, he seems to have con- 
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fined his idea of culture chiefly to the realm of literatures and would 
modify present and future behavior, not by a study of life as it is 
lived today, but by learning the thoughts and words of those who 
lived in the past. Huxley, in his great campaign for the introduction 
into the schools of the study of the physical sciences, said of Arnold’s 
definition of culture, “It is the criticism of life contained in litera- 
ture,” and he insisted, in his essay ‘Science and Culture,” that “after 
having learned all that Greek, Roman, and Eastern antiquity have 
thought and said, and all that modern literatures have to tell us, it is 
not self-evident that we have laid a sufficiently broad and deep foun- 
dation for that criticism of life which constitutes culture.”” Huxley’s 
concept of culture differed fundamentally from Arnold’s in that it 
took in much more territory and it represented culture as a matter of 
understanding and appreciating the physical forces which condition 
the life of man, as well as the thoughts and words of men. The differ- 
ence is significant. Arnold ruled out of culture many of those aspects 
of life which in our day are regarded as most important; he excluded 
the constructive areas of life outside the realm of the purely intel- 
lectual and aesthetic. In the same essay on “‘Culture and Anarchy” 
he said of American life: 

Just as the free churches of Mr. Beecher or Brother Noyes, with their pro- 
vincialism and want of centrality, make mere Hebraisers in religion and not 
perfect men, so the university of Mr. Ezra Cornell . . . . yet seems to rest on a 
misconception of what culture truly is, and to be calculated to prodce miners, 
or engineers, or architects, not sweetness and light. 

From this statement one must conclude that the daily work of the 
world has nothing to do with culture, and culture cannot be found 
in that phase of a person’s life. Nor is culture to be had from an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the great controlling factors in the 
daily work and social achievements of the race. 

There is another way of looking at culture. Thoreau, in his essay 
on “Walking,” said, ““Give me a culture which imports much muck 
from the meadows, and deepens the soil—not that which trusts to 
heating manures, and improved implements and modes of culture 
only!’ Dewey wrote that “there is perhaps no better definition of 
culture than that it is the capacity for constantly expanding in range 
and accuracy one’s perception of meanings.’* That definition does 


1 John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 145. New York: Macmillan Co., 1916. 
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not pinch nor bind, nor does it confine culture to a dead past; it 
opens the mind to all that the present world holds which is signifi- 
cant to the living of life abundantly in our own day. It makes room 
for the daily work and man’s social activities, as well as for his own 
perfection in sweetness and light, and enables Dewey further to 
say: “.... itis the particular task of education at the present time 
to struggle in behalf of an aim in which social efficiency and personal 
culture are synonyms instead of antagonists.’* To live an abundant 
life in the world today involves much more than mere erudition. 
One must live abundantly as a social being and as a co-operative and 
constructive worker. 

What sort of education will produce such a culture? Clearly, not 
an education with all its roots buried in the past. The school of this 
day faces the great task of enlarging youth’s understanding of the 
vital social, economic, political, and spiritual problems of the twen- 
tieth century. It need not attempt to give the solutions of these 
problems; but it must point out the problems, analyze them, and 
interpret them, and it must train youth in the wisest methods of con- 
sidering and attacking them. It must do much more than that; it 
must stir up a genuine interest in the solving of the problems and a 
burning desire to find solutions that will lift men everywhere to high- 
er levels of existence and achievement. Such solutions can never be 
achieved by a people which divorces in its philosophy the attain- 
ment of sweetness and light from the daily tasks of civilization. 
There must be a place in culture for the daily work, and a place in 
the daily work for culture. 

If to be cultured means to possess the power of constantly expand- 
ing the range and accuracy of one’s perception of meanings, then a 
modern person of culture must be able to understand and to partici- 
pate in a constantly changing civilized life, which is conditioned in 
large degree both by the attitudes and the facts of modern science 
and by the activities and forces of modern machine industry. Hence, 
education for culture today means education which does not fail to 
train youth to understand modern science and to utilize it intelli- 
gently. Training of this kind means far more than a superficial study 
of two or three small areas of certain divisions of the sciences. I ven- 
ture the suggestion that every program of studies which aims at true 


1 Tbid., p. 144. 
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culture will include a comprehensive overview of the growth and 
range of scientific inquiry in all the major divisions of science; an in- 
tensive study of one of these divisions, at least to the point of a thor- 
ough training in its fundamentals; and a special and careful study of 
the interpretation of the growth and findings of science in terms of 
living happily and well in the modern world. The cultural education 
of the schools should include not less study of science but a more 
thorough and a more comprehensive study, which will produce a 
broader and more accurate perception of its social and spiritual 
meanings. 

Modern civilization is characterized not only by unprecedented 
achievements in science but also by the ubiquitous activities of that 
most lusty child of science, modern machine industry. Can a person 
in this age be truly cultured and be unacquainted with the processes, 
the materials, the organization, the trends, and the social meaning of 
machine industry? If Matthew Arnold is right, yes! If Dewey is 
right, no! Toso understand modern life as to be able to live it intelli- 
gently and abundantly, one must both know and deeply appreciate 
modern machine industry. Indeed, machine industry is far more 
characteristic of our civilization than is science. Most of our greatest 
achievements have been in industry, and our major social, economic, 
and political problems are results of the developments in industry 
rather than of the popular acceptance and utilization of the facts of 
science. Science has been chiefly influential in serving to advance the 
growth of industry. It is, therefore, of the greatest importance to 
society that those trained in its schools shall have a vital interest in, 
and a clear understanding of, modern industry. In the midst of the 
welter of the many voices clamoring for special education for leisure, 
there is discovered an appalling ignorance of the real character and 
significance of machine industry. We are led to believe that the ma- 
chine is some monstrous invention of the devil foisted on an unsus- 
pecting race of children, who are being ruthlessly crushed to death 
without possibility of succor or power of self-defense. That man’s 
mechanical genius has through the ages been his chief means of social 
and spiritual progress is entirely overlooked. That civilization itself 
is chiefly the outcome of the invention of tools and machines is 
usually forgotten. The greatest danger in the present age is not that 
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scientific discovery will greatly increase and that machine industry 
will develop rapidly but that man, in his slavery to educational tra- 
dition, will continue to fail fully to incorporate the rich educative 
materials of science and industry into the educational program de- 
signed to prepare youth to live and manage modern life. The schools 
can no longer safely ignore the study of machine industry as a means 
of cultural education. Many schools have made a start in this direc- 
tion by enriching the courses offered in their industrial-arts depart- 
ments, but the surface has scarcely been scratched. These courses 
should be brought much nearer to the center of the school program 
and should be thoroughly integrated with all the other phases of the 
curriculum. 

In a democracy a too sharply departmentalized social life is dan- 
gerous. It is not safe for culture that the persons who possess a high- 
ly specialized erudition, confined to a few areas of traditional knowl- 
edge, should be regarded as an “aristocracy of culture.” That atti- 
tude will inevitably lead to a popular condemnation of culture as be- 
ing undesirable in a democracy, which will serve to retard all intel- 
lectual progress. It were wiser to produce a broad, rich, deep culture 
that is firmly rooted in the present age. This view is no plea for the 
casting-aside of all the rich heritage of the past. We must let nothing 
take from us or from our children the best that has been thought, 
said, and done in the past. We must, however, do far more in our 
education than preserve the treasures of the past: we must organize 
and utilize to the utmost all the best that modern life offers if we 
would produce a culture that can appreciate and wisely control the 
tremendous forces for human progress which are at work in the 
world today. The conclusion of the whole matter can best be ex- 
pressed by quoting once more from John Dewey: 

In short, our culture must be consonant with realistic science and with ma- 
chine industry, instead of a refuge from them. And while there is no guaranty 
that an education which uses science and employs the controlled processes of 
industry as a regular part of its equipment will succeed, there is every assurance 


that an educational practice which sets science and industry in opposition to its 
ideal of culture will fail. 


t John Dewey, “American Education and Culture,” New Republic, VII (July 1, 
1916), 216. 
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ANTICIPATING COLLEGE CREDIT IN ENGLISH 


MARY E. SARBAUGH 
University of Buffalo 


PROBLEM OF OVERLAPPING 


In an investigation of methods designed to facilitate the progress 
of the more able pupil through high school and into college, some 
cognizance should be taken of the overlapping of course content ex- 
isting at these two levels. Procedures for detecting the presence and 
measuring the amount of such duplication of effort have been dis- 
cussed at length in a publication summarizing the various ap- 
proaches that have been made to the problem of how to improve 
educational articulation for the superior student.’ The direct ap- 
proach of primary interest in this connection “consists in measuring 
the attainment of high-school pupils in terms of the objectives and 
the outcomes of college courses. If the skills and the knowledge 
which the high-school pupil acquires are sufficient to enable him to 
meet the standards of the college in any particular field, as evidenced 
by the examination given, then there is undoubtedly overlapping in 
the work of the two institutions in that particular field.”? 

Original experimental work done in this connection has demon- 
strated for the University of Buffalo and Buffalo high schools the 
existence of a considerable amount of overlapping of course content 
in several subject fields. In the light of these discoveries high-school 
Seniors of superior ability have been encouraged to write college ex- 
aminations and frequently to do some special preparatory work. 

* Edward S. Jones (Editor), Studies in the Articulation of High School and College. 
University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. IX. Buffalo, New York: University of Buffalo, 
1934. This publication reports progress in an investigation made possible by a grant 
from the General Education Board and conducted through the co-operation of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo and the Buffalo public high schools. The experimentation reported in 
this article is a part of the broader investigation. 

? Henry C. Mills, “Duplication of Effort between High School and College,” School 
Review, XLIII (May, 1935), 365. 
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ANTICIPATING COLLEGE CREDIT IN ENGLISH 


ENGLISH EXPERIMENT IN 1932-33 
One phase of the problem was concerned with special preparation 
in the field of English. Staff members of the Study of the Superior 
Student met with high-school Seniors who had been designated as 
superior by their English teachers. During the course of the meeting 
the possibility of earning six hours of college credit was discussed, 
and it was suggested that informal meetings of interested pupils 
might be arranged. Succeeding meetings were given over to the di- 
rection of a staff member who as an undergraduate had completed 
a major in the field of English literature. During the second semester 
of the academic year 1932-33 Seniors from two Buffalo high schools 
participated in the first series of group meetings. In this early stage 
of experimentation a total of five sessions were held at two-week 
intervals, representing an expenditure of time of less than ten clock 
hours. The groups met immediately at the close of classes on what- 
ever afternoon proved most convenient for the interested pupils. 
The relation of the staff representative to the group members can 
probably be best characterized as a guiding one. The method adopt- 
ed was an individualized approach, particular attention being given 
to the development of personal tastes and choices. At a brief pre- 
liminary session course outlines issued by the Department of English 
of the University were distributed, and the fundamental philosophy 
of the procedure was discussed. It was pointed out that the mem- 
bers of the experimental groups were not obtaining training identical 
with that of students enrolled in the Freshman course at the college. 
Instead it was conceded that, by virtue of their being characterized 
as superior students, they were assumed to possess the ability to 
write with grammatical correctness and to need no additional formal 
training in composition. However, the staff representative encour- 
aged independent writing and offered to check over and comment on 
any papers that might be submitted. At this initial meeting the pu- 
pils were asked to read the first book listed in the English syllabus, 
and it was announced that the next session would be devoted to dis- 
cussing questions stimulated by the assigned reading. 
The syllabus placed in the hands of the selected Seniors states the 
aim of the course: ““To develop mature thinking and correct writing 
through the medium of written themes and the detailed discussion of 
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assigned readings.”’ Six pieces of literature are listed, and the im- 
portance of individual judgments is emphasized in a statement urg- 
ing the use of unexpurgated texts: “We wish to introduce the stu- 
dents to the work of these authors im toto and then to allow them to 
draw their own conclusions about these writers, their books, and life 
in general without any preconceived basis.”’ Further on in the sylla- 
bus a differentiation is made between English in high school and in 
college, and it is said: ‘Our object is to develop the minds of students 
that they may become clear and reliable instruments for thought. 
This process should enable the students to write more effectively, 
provided that due regard is always paid to the mechanics of correct 
writing.” 

The reading of six classics was required, but, as one of the Shake- 
spearean plays studied in Freshman college English is also read by all 
Buffalo high-school Seniors, it was possible to devote one meeting to 
each book. The session usually opened with a brief discussion of the 
author’s life, with emphasis on events of both individual and social 
significance commonly believed to have affected the literature that 
he subsequently produced. A brief summary or synopsis of the mate- 
rial read followed. The summary was usually introduced by the staff 
member but with frequent interruptions in the form of questions and 
additions contributed by the pupils. Little of the straight lecture 
method was employed. From the beginning informality was stressed, 
and vigorous discussions among the several members of the group 
were common. Original thinking was encouraged by the leader, who 
consistently tried to avoid making any sort of conclusive statement 
or to intimate that any issue was ever considered closed. The last 
half-hour was spent in a general discussion of questions raised by 
members of the group, augmented by three or four pertinent and 
thought-provoking topics contributed by the staff member. Occasion- 
ally one or two of the suggested questions were taken from previous 
final examinations set by the University English department; the 
students, however, were unaware of this circumstance. | 

It should be noted in this connection that at the preliminary meet- 
ing the subject of examinations was discussed for a few minutes. 
The pupils were instructed to prepare for questions of more than a 
mere recall type, and the necessity for discrimination and evaluation 
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was stressed. In a discussion of English examinations the matter of 
“spot passages” should be mentioned. ‘‘Spotting passages,” or iden- 
tifying the speaker and describing the circumstances under which a 
given speech occurs, is particularly important in the study of drama. 
The syllabus used in guiding these able Seniors includes the follow- 
ing statement: ‘‘Since Shakespeare’s work is extremely valuable in 
detail, we expect such a careful knowledge of the text of the plays 
that students will be able to recognize significant passages when re- 
moved from their context.” It is evident that some training in such 
identification is necessary, and a list of twenty or more important 
quotations was therefore prepared for each of the three plays and 
presented to the class after the play had been read and discussed. It 
is worth noting in this connection that seldom was there a quotation 
which was not recognized by at least one member of the group with- 
out reference to the text. The last in the series of meetings ended 
with a brief inspection and discussion of one complete previous ex- 
amination. The treatment of the examination can be best described 
as an attempt to discuss possible approaches to the study of the liter- 
ary leaders represented in the reading list. On practically every ex- 
amination there was, for example, a question which could not be 
anticipated exactly. On an early examination the question read: 
“Assuming that Bacon, Swift, and Carlyle are alive today, discuss 
their opinions about the cause, the moral effect, and the way out of 
the depression. Write a substantial paragraph on each author, and 
support your statements as far as possible by references to the 
texts.” On an examination given the following year the question was 
similarly phrased and, substituting Conrad for Carlyle, was con- 
cerned about how the three writers would interpret the character of 
John Dillinger. This single illustration shows well the guise that 
preparation for the examination assumed. It was largely training to 
appreciate the reasoning followed by the authors studied, an attempt 
to outline their values and to decide what comprised their standards. 

Verification of the point of view that whatever instruction oc- 
curred could not be described as a cramming process was evidenced 
in interviews carried on by another member of the staff with stu- 
dents who subsequently entered the University of Buffalo. The pri- 
mary purpose of the interviews was to secure the students’ reactions 
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to the entire anticipatory-examination procedure. During the course 
of the conversation each student who had taken the special examina- 
tion in English was asked whether he felt that anything in the nature 
of coaching had been evident in the group meetings. In every in- 
stance the answer denied the existence of such a characteristic as 
descriptive of the discussions held. 

During the first year of the experiment, 1932-33, a total of twen- 
ty-five students from the two high schools attended two or three of 
the five meetings. However, a gradual diminution occurred in the 
size of the groups, and finally only five students from the two schools 
attempted to write both parts of the examination designed to serve 
as a basis for awarding six semester hours of college credit. Of these 
five high-school Seniors, four received the full amount of college 
credit, and the fifth student was granted only four hours because her 
work, while possessing some merit, was not deemed an adequate 
basis on which to grant full course credit. 

The question of maintaining such a group in its original size is 
difficult at all times but was particularly so during the exploratory 
period. There are numerous reasons for the defections that occur. 
Many students not seriously interested are attracted to the early 
meetings chiefly by the novelty of the experience; others find that 
the necessary amount of time and work is greater than they antici- 
pated; some see the impossibility or improbability of attending col- 
lege and drop out; but by far the greatest and the most serious drain 
results from the attraction exerted by various extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities which compete for attendance after school. One expects the 
superior student to be a leader, and leadership, particularly at the 
high-school level, is usually accompanied by participation in extra- 
curriculum activities. The English sessions were forced to compete 
with meetings of debate clubs, dramatic groups, literary societies, 
publication staffs, orchestras, glee clubs, and various subject clubs. 
As a rule, the English discussion groups suffered from this strong 
competition, owing in some part, no doubt, to the principle of the 
greater appeal of immediate pleasure over deferred reward. 


ENGLISH EXPERIMENT IN 1933-34 


For the year 1933-34 a more ambitious program was planned. 
The possibility of anticipating college credit in English was sug- 
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gested to larger numbers of able students in several high schools. 
Group meetings were well under way in five secondary schools by 
the beginning of the second semester. The membership of the groups 
in three of the schools, however, decreased so rapidly that a survey 
of the entire reading list was completed in only two schools. In two 
of the schools active co-operation of the English departments was 
not so general as that in the schools where the program was more 
extensively accepted. In the third school various teachers reported 
that the Senior class was of inferior ability; it was, they admitted, an 
“off” year. For the groups that continued, the number of meetings 
was doubled, and a more leisurely pace was assumed. Attendance 
continued to be erratic. Students often absented themselves from an 
entire session, or they came late or left early, chiefly because of the 
attraction of extra-curriculum activities. 

The results for these two groups, as measured by the proportion 
passing the final examinations, were not nearly so favorable as those 
reported for the previous year, particularly in the case of the first 
semester of the work, which dealt with prose writings. Of twelve 
students who wrote the first-semester English examination, only 
three were given full college credit (three semester hours) and no one 
was allowed partial credit. Nine students tried the examination in 
second-semester English. Six of these were granted full credit, and 
three were allowed two semester hours of college credit. There were 
no failures. 

Perhaps some comment should be made on the discrepancy in the 
achievement of these same students in the two examinations. The 
two sets of papers were marked by different men, and it is possible 
that style, finish, and felicity of expression were more highly valued 
and the writers were more heavily penalized for their absence in one 
case than in the other. For one instructor a complete knowledge of 
subject matter correctly expressed may have been sufficient, for the 
other something more was necessary to approximate what he con- 
siders is a characterization of a student who has completed one year 
of college English. Furthermore, it should be noted that one man 
gave no partial credit, and the lowest mark which he considered ade- 
quate was a B—, while the other member of the department con- 
sidered a mark of C an indication of sufficient training. To put the 
situation in still another light, one man feels that a high-school stu- 
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dent who is able to write an examination which is equivalent to that 
of the average student upon completing the college course deserves 
full college credit, while the other instructor holds that because he 
has not had an opportunity to know the student in the classroom 
situation, the high-school Senior who writes the college examination 
must be better than average in order to obtain any credit. The diffi- 
culty can be in large part obviated by a more general understanding 
of what constitutes the minimum essentials and exactly what repre- 
sents a credit-bearing paper for a particular department. The prob- 
lem is one which is to be expected only in the early stages of a situa- 
tion as definitely experimental as this. 


ENGLISH EXPERIMENT IN SUMMER OF 1934 


A third series of group meetings took place during the summer of 
1934. A few members of the groups who had met during the year 
decided at the last minute not to attempt the examination. They 
felt that, because of the pressure of Senior duties and because of their 
desire to obtain the highest possible marks in high-school examina- 
tions as a means of gaining some sort of scholarship aid, the time in- 
volved in reviewing for, and actual writing of, the college English 
examination could be put to better use. Other students who had but 
recently decided to enter the University of Buffalo expressed an 
interest in receiving some direction in preparing for an examination 
in English prior to the opening of college. The staff member who had 
previously met with the discussion groups sent letters to interested 
students that meetings of approximately one and one-half hours in 
length had been arranged for each Tuesday evening. Inclosed with 
the letter was a copy of the English syllabus and the assignment to 
be prepared for the first meeting. 

The morale of the summer class was definitely higher than that of 
the previous groups, owing in no small part to the absence of com- 
peting interests. In view of the fact that students since the close of 
school had had little experience in formal writing with emphasis on 
correctness and clarity and because it was felt that written assign- 
ments would lead to a better organization of available material, this 
form of preparation was not only encouraged but urged. The first 
meeting was devoted to a discussion of several of Bacon’s Essays, 
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which had been assigned by letter. The procedure followed has been 
outlined in the description of the first series of group meetings, with 
a single exception. To encourage writing, the leader at the end of the 
first session urged each student to write for the leader’s review an 
essay of about five hundred words concerned with Bacon or his 
writings. Some topics were suggested, but students were encouraged 
to make their own choices. Gulliver’s Travels by Swift is the second 
book listed on the English syllabus, and it furnished material for two 
meetings. At the close of the discussion of Swift a second essay was 
expected. The fourth meeting was devoted to Lord Jim by Joseph 
Conrad, and topics for papers were suggested. A session was given 
over to each of the three Shakespearean plays read, Part I of 
Henry IV, King Lear, and Hamlet, which were treated in the same 
way except that the list of “spot passages” for the appropriate 
dramas consumed about ten minutes. In all, eight meetings were 
held. The last meeting was spent in a general discussion of questions 
brought in by the students and a brief consideration of a previous 
examination. The members of the group co-operated very well in 
writing the suggested papers, the majority preparing essays for each 
meeting. The compositions were carefully read and errors were 
noted, but no marks were given. Usually two or three minutes at 
the beginning of the session were given over to mentioning the errors 
appearing most frequently in the papers written the preceding week. 
A few students whose written work needed particular attention were 
invited to stay for individual conferences after the meeting broke up. 

Of thirteen students writing the examination for the first semester, 
six were awarded the full three hours of credit, four earned two 
hours, one was allowed one hour of credit, and two students failed. 
Nine students attempted the examination covering the work of the 
second semester; of these, four received the maximum of three hours 
of credit, one pupil earned two hours, two students were granted one 
hour, and two failed. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It is probably true that the practice in writing which the students 
received was important, but that factor is complicated by the pres- 
ence of numerous others. In the first place, one cannot reasonably 
expect a high-school Senior to add to an already heavy schedule dur- 
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ing the regular school term the writing of a weekly or bi-weekly essay 
of five hundred words. The possibility, however, of securing the co- 
operation of teachers of Senior English classes in high school who 
would accept such papers as fulfilling ordinary theme requirements 
or serving as book reviews is worthy of consideration. The absence 
of competitive interests during the vacation months probably goes a 
long way to explain the superior morale and regular attendance of 
the summer group. Finally, the greater motivation and improved 
adjustment of the summer students were important. The fact that 
these students knew they were going to college and were preparing for 
a definite and tangible goal instead of a rather nebulous possibility 
is undoubtedly one of the important elements of the situation. 

To recapitulate, the experimentation in anticipating college credit 
in English at Buffalo seems to indicate there is no small amount of 
overlap between high-school and college work in this particular field. 
The amount of additional work which an able high-school Senior 
must do in order to gain a creditable mark and four or six semester 
hours of college credit is certainly not excessive, and a technique for 
encouraging and directing such effort is relatively simple. In all, 
fifty-three examination papers, thirty covering the work of the first 
semester and twenty-three concerned with the second half of the 
Freshman English course, were written by members of the several 
discussion groups. Eighteen students, 60 per cent of those who at- 
tempted the examination, earned two or three hours of credit in first- 
semester English; and 19 students, 83 per cent of those who at- 
tempted the examination, secured similar amounts of credit for the 
work of the second semester. It seems that the approach outlined 
here may be utilized in varying degrees by teachers of Senior English 
classes in high school. A large proportion of these teachers are un- 
deniably well qualified to direct whatever preparation is necessary 
for these examinations, the sole function of the college then being the . 
preparation of adequate course outlines and suitable examinations. 
The returns to both the student and the college well warrant the use 
of such procedures. 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE FAMILY-WELFARE AGENCY 


LUTHER W. ABELE 
Central High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Family influence and training are fundamental to the child’s ad- 
justment in school; maladjustment is transferred from the home to 
the school easily and naturally. The child promptly reflects diffi- 
culties of his home situation in his school attitudes and work, and 
teachers have learned to recognize manifestations of maladjustment 
in children. The difficulties manifested in school may be roughly 
classified under the headings: (1) truancy and tardiness, (2) cutting 
recitation periods, (3) failure in scholastic attainment, and (4) be- 
havior problems. To meet these problems, the school has set up its 
own machinery, but teachers and administrators are ever mindful 
of the child as a product of the home and place a large share of the 
responsibility for his adjustment on his parents. Reports on the 
child’s progress and attitudes are forwarded by the school to the 
home at regular intervals. The teacher notifies the parent by note 
or telephone when a child is out of step with the group. If the irregu- 
larity is of more than minor proportions, the parent is requested to 
come to the school office for conference, or the school may go to the 
home in the person of the attendance officer or the visiting teacher. 
Whatever the method of contact, the school recognizes, and to a 
certain extent has always recognized, the home as the strongest fac- 
tor in the problem of the child’s adjustment in the school. Certain- 
ly, the victim of a maladjusted home cannot reasonably be expected 
to make adjustment readily in school. 

The rapid increase in the number of maladjusted homes during the 
period of the economic depression has brought about a steady in- 
crease in the number of maladjusted children in the schools. An ab- 
normal strain is thus placed on the school’s equipment for the treat- 
ment of these problems—and at a time, unfortunately, when the 
school is in its weakest position to meet the strain. The same factors 
in the economic order which have caused the herding of families into 
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inadequate quarters, broken homes, and a decline in standards of 
living have brought about in the schools larger classes, additional 
clerical work, and a curtailment of special services. Thus, teachers 
are confronted with a larger number of problems at a moment when 
they have less time and fewer facilities for dealing with the difficul- 
ties, and pupils receive the least amount of individual attention when 
they need it most. The psychology with which the school makes its 
attack is of necessity, therefore, directed at the mass rather than at 
the individual. Moreover, the function of the school cannot be that 
of going into the home for purposes of treating social maladjust- 
ment. 

On the other hand, since the problems of the school are identified 
with those of the community, the school should be in a position to 
avail itself freely of community resources. Of these, the family-wel- 
fare agency can easily be made a valuable auxiliary for the school. 
One supplements the work of the other, augmenting the social serv- 
ice of both. The school, for example, is often in a position to detect 
social maladjustment more quickly than the agency. In a large num- 
ber of cases the family applies to the agency only after it recognizes 
its own difficulty, but the school already knows the children of that 
family and sees the problem in process of development. If the school 
has an established working arrangement with a family agency, the 
teachers’ observations and information can be passed on to the 
agency for investigation and study. Conversely, the agency, with 
its case records and its facilities for family rehabilitation, can fre- 
quently effect adjustments or suggest treatments to the school. Pro- 
curing a pair of shoes or other necessary items of clothing as a result 
of the school’s appeal to the welfare agency may reduce the irregu- 
larities in John’s attendance, and it may also result in the hospital- 
ization of an invalid parent or even in taking over the entire family for 
care. Supplying needed school equipment for Mary may not only 
prevent her scholastic failure but may also prove to be the first step 
in her removal from a home in which a bad stepparent situation 
threatens the stability of the entire family group. Study of a pupil 
by a trained case worker may not only suggest to the school a method 
of solution of a difficult discipline problem but may carry over to a 
study of the whole family and treatment of a serious home condition. 
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In order that the two institutions may be correlated for the great- 
est efficiency, it is essential that the welfare agency be easily ac- 
cessible to the school. Communication may be maintained by tele- 
phone, letter, or regular appointment hours at the school with a 
trained case worker. Of these, the last named is the most satisfac- 
tory method of communication. The greatest benefit will accrue if 
contact is maintained by a single representative of the school. The 
value of this arrangement lies in the fact that, generally speaking, it 
is inadvisable for the entire teaching force to know the family situa- 
tion of the problem child and certain phases of the maladjustment 
of his family life. Such information is patently confidential and can 
easily work more harm than good if indiscriminately published. 
Most teachers are not trained social workers and cannot, therefore, 
be wholly relied on to make correct interpretations from the notes 
of a case study. Wherever feasible, therefore, the school administra- 
tion should delegate to one member of its staff the responsibility for 
contacting the family agency. The basis of the contact must, of 
course, be strictly consultative. 

Obviously, the school representative should have a wide social ap- 
preciation and a ready awareness to symptoms of maladjustment in 
the child that indicate difficulties in the home. He must be able to 
recognize such symptoms quickly and must pass them on to the case 
worker for investigation and study. He must be able, in addition, 
to interpret the agency’s reports effectively to the teachers and to the 
administrator of the school. The family case worker’s direct service 
to the school may take several or all of the following forms: (1) dis- 
covering through the confidential social service clearing-house to 
what community agencies the family is known, (2) interviewing in- 
dividual pupils for study, (3) investigating the family at the home, 
(4) arranging for psychological examinations of problem children, 
(5) employing the resources of other agencies not readily available 
to the school, and (6) submitting written records to the school as 
permanent records of case history. 

By way of arriving at an evaluation of this type of co-operation, 
data compiled from the results of cases actually studied by a given 
school and a given family agency will prove interesting. In Central 
High School, Cleveland, between November 7, 1934, and April 17, 
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1935, thirty-three cases were jointly considered by a school official 
and a trained social worker assigned by the Associated Charities. 
The racial group studied was predominantly colored. The age range 
of these problem pupils was from thirteen to twenty years, and the 
grade range from the seventh to the twelfth. The average age was 
17.2; the average grade, 9.6. The pupils had been referred for study 
because of irregularities in attendance, failure in scholastic work, and 
misconduct. Three were suspected of having mental disturbances. 


TABLE I 


COMMUNITY AGENCIES HAVING HAD CONTACT WITH 33 FAMILIES 
OF PROBLEM PUPILS AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES 
KNOWN TO EACH AGENCY 


Number 


Agency Agency of 
Families 


Health agencies Board of Education special 
Juvenile Court 
Bureau of Attendance Legal Aid Society 
Goodwill Industries Rose Fund for Crippled Children 
Humane Society Salvation Army 
Women’s Bureau Soldiers’ and Sailors Relief. . 
Bureau of Domestic Relations. . Mothers’ Pension 
Thomas A. Edison School (for Municipal Court 

problem boys) Phillis Wheatley Association (for 
F — Inn (social-service cen- homeless colored girls) 
Travelers’ Aid Society 
No report 


Twenty-seven of the pupils were living with their own families and 
six with relatives. There were thirteen broken homes, in eleven of 
which the father was away from the home and in two, the mother. 
Twenty-five of the families were receiving relief from the county at 
the time of the conferences; three families had formerly received 
county relief; twenty families had at some time been assisted by the 
Associated Charities; and for five families there was no report of 
economic status. Nineteen community agencies, as shown in Table 
I, had at some time been engaged in work for one or-more of the 
families. 

By May 21, 1935, eleven of the thirty-three pupils had shown im- 
proved adjustment. Although some of these pupils might have been 
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adjusted without the co-operation of the social agency, the writer 
believes that the rehabilitation of the home was the largest single 
factor in the adjustment process. Eight pupils continued to show 
poor adjustment. Of the remaining pupils, eleven had been trans- 
ferred to special schools and two to other schools; one had left school. 

The fact that a large proportion of these cases were already known 
to other social agencies indicates that the child reflects maladjust- 
ment of the home in his school life; that the school equipment alone 
is not altogether adequate to cope with the resultant problem cases, 
especially during an economic depression which increases the num- 
ber of maladjustments and diminishes the school’s efficiency of treat- 
ment; that the school may supplement its own machinery by draw- 
ing on community resources, particularly the family-welfare agency; 
and that by an exchange of services a school and a welfare agency 
have actually rendered a definite measure of social service. At a 
time when many of the school’s pupils, particularly in the thickly 
populated urban districts, come from homes that are both intellectu- 
ally and economically impoverished, educational guidance and the 
mere interpretation of subject matter can necessarily be only a part 
of the function of the school. The social mind is today, probably 


more than ever before, sympathetically concerned with the general 
welfare, and the new social order lays an increasingly heavy responsi- 
bility on the school. 


TURNOVER AMONG TEACHERS IN THE SMALLER 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF INDIANA 


DONALD L. SIMON 
Public Schools, Griffith, Indiana 


Two national surveys in the field of education have established 
convincing evidence that a real problem of turnover among teachers 
exists in the United States, particularly in the smaller school sys- 
tems. For example, the National Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers revealed that the ratio of the number of new teachers to the 
total number of teachers employed was 1: 4.24 for senior high school 
teachers and 1:4.95 for junior high school teachers in the median 
state for 1930-31.’ Furthermore, the National Survey of Secondary 
Education reported that the principals in an unselected group of 
small secondary schools had been in the positions which they held 
in 1930-31 for a median of 2.7 years and the teachers for 1.4 years.” 
Because of the variation in the rate of turnover and the length of 
tenure for the several sections of the United States and for the differ- 
ent states, an intensive investigation of the causes of turnover should 
be limited to a particular state and, furthermore, to similar types 
of schools within the state. Indiana lends itself admirably to such 
an investigation, especially with respect to the smaller schools. 

The smaller schools of Indiana, as defined in the present study, 
include all town and township schools offering work at the secondary 
level. The town schools are administered by a board of school 
trustees employing, with few exceptions, a superintendent, while 
the township schools are administered, with or without the advice 

tE. S. Evenden, “The Supply and Demand for Senior High School Teachers,’’ 
School Life, XVII (January, 1932), 92-93; “The Demand for and Supply of Junior 
High School Teachers,” School Life, XVII (March, 1932), 132-33. 

2 Emery N. Ferriss, W. H. Gaumnitz, and P. Roy Brammell, The Smaller Secondary 
Schools, pp. 64, 75. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 6. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 


3 In a few of the smaller town systems the board employs a principal only, the county 
superintendent being responsible for supervision. 
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of a county superintendent of schools, by a trustee elected by pop- 
ular vote. A teacher-tenure law became effective in Indiana in 
1927 and was in force in the township schools until the school year 
1932-33 and still remains in force in the towns and cities. Thus, a 
study of turnover in the town and township secondary schools during 
the period from 1927 to 1933 will reveal the influence on teacher 
migrations of the township-trustee system, the teacher-tenure law, 
and various other factors and, in addition, will reveal existing differ- 
ences in the conditions influencing turnover in the two types of 
schools, each with its own administrative organization. 

Specifically, three major purposes led to an investigation of turn- 
over among secondary-school teachers in the smaller schools of 
Indiana. The first purpose was to reveal the extent of the problem 
by determining the rate of turnover, the length of teacher tenure 
in a position, and the relation between turnover and teacher quali- 
fications. The second purpose was, by making an analysis of the 
causes of turnover, to ascertain the extent to which professional, 
political, personal, and various other factors are responsible for 
teacher dismissals and resignations. The third purpose was an out- 
growth of the other two, namely, the discovery of ways and means 


to bring about greater stabilization of the teaching personnel in 
smaller schools. A brief summary of the major findings and implica- 
tions follows. 


THE EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Rate of turnover —To what extent do the teachers and administra- 
tors in the smaller secondary schools change positions from year to 
year? The question was answered for the year 1931, representing 
changes from the school year 1930-31 to the school year 1931-32, 
by consulting the annually published Indiana School Directory con- 
taining the names of the teachers and administrators concerned. 
The rates of turnover for the various divisions of the teaching corps 
are shown in Table I. The percentage of turnover among teachers 
in the town secondary schools was smaller in 1931 than the per- 
centage in the township secondary schools. In the towns about one 
teacher in six either resigned or was dismissed from his position as 
compared with one teacher in three in the townships. The rate of 
turnover of principals was likewise smaller in the town than in the 
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township schools. The amount of turnover among the principals in 
both types of school districts was slightly higher than that among 
the teachers. The data revealed greater stability among town super- 
intendents than among any other group. 

Although not exhibited in the table, significant differences were 
found in the rates of turnover for schools of various sizes and for 
schools with and without trustee changes. Schools employing from 


TABLE I 


TURNOVER AMONG TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS IN INDIANA 
TOWN AND TOWNSHIP SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 1931 


Number on Number of Dinsainn f 
Staff Members Staffs in Replacements 
urnover 
1930-31 in 1931-32 
Town schools: 
633 IIo 17.4 
Principals. ..........+ 72 13 18.1 
Superintendents....... 83 6 7.2 
9-000 788 129 16.4 
Township schools: 
TOGERETB. 3,133 1,103 35.0 
yo) 613 217 35-4 
3,746 1,320 35.2 


* Staff members dropped who were not replaced are not included. 


1 to 4 staff members had a turnover of 46.1 per cent; from 5 to 8, 
33-4 per cent; from 9 to 12, 26.7 per cent; and 13 or over, 16.4 per 
cent. Township schools with trustee changes during 1930-31 had a 
turnover rate of 37.8 per cent in 1931; in contrast, those without 
trustee changes had a turnover rate of 25.5 per cent. 

Length of tenure——Data on length of tenure in a position were ob- 
tained from the principals’ annual reports on file in the office of the 
state superintendent of public instruction. The mean and the 
median tenure for the staff members in the town and the township 
secondary schools for 1926-27 and 1932-33 are given in Table II. 
In 1926-27 and again in 1932-33 the average length of tenure was 
greater among staff members in the town schools than among those 
in the township schools. Furthermore, the gain in tenure was greater 
in the town schools than in the township schools. 
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A further analysis of tenure showed that 66.7 per cent of the town 
superintendents, 52.4 per cent of the town principals, 27.8 per cent of 
the township principals, 23.7 per cent of the town teachers, and 13.2 
per cent of the township teachers in 1932-33 were serving in their 
positions for at least the sixth year and, thus, were on permanent 
tenure.’ It was discovered that 30.6 per cent of the staff members in 


TABLE II 
NUMBER OF YEARS STAFF MEMBERS HAD SERVED IN CUR- 
RENT POSITIONS IN INDIANA TOWN AND TOWNSHIP 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 1926-27 AND 1932-33* 


Town Township 
School Year Schools Stach Difference 

1926-27: 

3.15 2.62 0.53 

ee 2.55 2.30 0.25 
1932-33 

4.86 3.44 1.42 

4.31 2.91 1.40 
Gain 

0.82 0.89 

Median........... 1.76 0.61 1.15 


* The differences between the mean and the median result from the groupin 
of a large percentage of the teachers in the first and second years of tenure. A 
school with six teachers on its staff who have been in their positions fewer than 
five years may have as large a median tenure as another school having the same 
number of teachers but with one or two teachers who have been in their posi- 
tions longer than five years. However, the second school will probably have a 
higher mean than the first. 


the town secondary schools and 15.6 per cent of those in the township 
secondary schools had achieved permanent-tenure status by 1932- 
33. By way of comparison, 15.5 per cent of the town group and 9.2 
per cent of the township group in 1926-27 had been in their positions 
for more than five years. Data on length of tenure revealed further 
that staff members who for various reasons withdrew from their 
positions at the close of the school years 1930-31 and 1931-32 had 
shorter tenures, on the average, than those who remained. 

t The teacher-tenure law of 1927 (Laws of the State of Indiana, 1927, p. 259) provides 
that “any person who has served or who shall serve under contract as a teacher in any 
school corporation in the state of Indiana for five or more successive years, and who 
shall hereafter enter into a teacher’s contract for further service with such corporation, 
shall thereupon become a permanent teacher of such school corporation.” As the law 


was repealed in the townships in 1933, the number of township teachers and principals 
on permanent tenure probably reached the maximum in 1932-33. 
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Teacher qualifications and turnover—A teacher’s experience as 
shown by the number of years he has served in the profession, his 
training as shown by the number of weeks he has spent in college, 
and his annual salary insofar as it bears a relation to his efficiency 
are the chief factors considered in comparing the qualifications of 
staff members remaining and of those withdrawing at the close of the 


TABLE III 


MEDIAN EXPERIENCE, TRAINING, AND SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS REMAINING IN INDIANA TOWN AND TOWNSHIP SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN 1931-32 COMPARED WITH THOSE OF TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRA- 
TORS WITHDRAWING 


Town SCHOOLS SCHOOLS 


Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 
Remaining Withdrawing Remaining Withdrawing 


Number of years of experi- 
ence: 
Administrators 
Teachers 


Number of weeks of college 
training: 
Administrators 179.9 179.8 178.0 179.5 
Teachers 144.4 146.9 146.7 145.8 


148.9 149.0 150.6 149.0 


Annual salary: 
Administrators $2,279 $2,050 $1,984 $1,929 
1,447 1,410 1,312 1,270 


$1,497 $1,435 $1,375 $1, 287 


school year 1931-32. The principals’ reports on file in the office of 
the state superintendent of public instruction supplied the data on 
the qualifications of teachers. The data are presented in Table III. 
Do the schools lose their more experienced, their better-trained, and 
their higher-paid teachers and administrators by turnover? The 
answer is that, on the average, these schools retained their more 
experienced and higher-paid teachers and higher-paid administra- 
tors, they may or may not have retained their more experienced 


15.9 18.7 14.7 15.6 | 
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administrators, and they neither lost nor gained with respect to the 
amount of training possessed by the groups remaining and with- 
drawing. Evidence was collected also which showed that vacancies 
were usually filled with less experienced teachers and administrators 
at lower salaries, although the new staff members were usually as 
well trained as their predecessors. In contrast to the data for 1931- 
32, as Shown in Table III, corresponding data for 1926-27 showed 
that the more experienced administrators were retained. The con- 
flicting data may be explained by the fact that the more experienced 
administrators frequently resigned or were dismissed for economic 
reasons during the depression years. 


CAUSES OF TURNOVER 


The collection and classification of causes of turnover —What are the 
causes of turnover among the teachers and administrators in the 
smaller secondary schools of Indiana? To secure an answer to this 
question, the writer interviewed eighty-seven county superintend- 
ents, eighty-one town superintendents, and two town principals 
during the school year 1931-32. The causes for the withdrawal of 
all teachers and administrators in 1931 and of those in 1927, 1928, 
1929, and 1930 with four or more years of continuous service in one 
school were ascertained in interviews. The causes of turnover of 
township teachers and principals with four or more years of service 
at the close of the school year 1931-32 were obtained by correspond- 
ence with county superintendents." 

As a result of the investigation 2,971 statements concerning causes 
of turnover were obtained. Of this number, 358 pertained to staff 
members in the town schools and 2,613 to those in the township 
schools.? The 2,971 original statements given by the school officials 
were grouped under 168 causes. One hundred and nine of these 
causes were classified as cases of dismissal, 55 as cases of voluntary 
withdrawal, and 4 as cases for which complete information was not 
obtained. The causes falling under cases of dismissal and voluntary 

t After the revision of the tenure law in 1933 it seemed desirable to extend the data 
on causes of turnover to include the last year it was in effect in the township schools. 


2 Two or more causes of dismissal or resignation were given for some of the teachers 
and administrators. The numbers of staff members included in the investigation of 
causes of turnover were 333 in the towns and 2,434 in the townships. 
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withdrawal were classified further under six major headings: pro- 
fessional, political, personal, economic, community, and miscel- 
laneous. 

Major causes of turnover—The total number of causes given for 
the dismissal and resignation of staff members in the towns and 


TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO MAJOR CAUSES OF REASONS ASSIGNED FOR 
DISMISSAL AND VOLUNTARY WITHDRAWAL OF STAFF MEMBERS IN 
INDIANA TOWN AND TOWNSHIP SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Town SCHOOLS TownsHip SCHOOLS 


Frequency of | Percentage of | Frequency of | Percentage of 
Mention All Causes Mention All Causes 


Cases of dismissal: 
53 
58 
37 
14 
Community 5 
Miscellaneous 10 


177 


Cases of voluntary with- 
drawal: 


DA 


Community 
Miscellaneous 


w 


2,613 


townships and the number classified under the various major head- 
ings are shown in Table IV. Almost 61 per cent of the causes for 
withdrawal from the township schools were cases of dismissal as 
compared with approximately 50 per cent in the town schools. In 
the townships one staff member in three was dismissed for political 
reasons; in contrast, in the towns one teacher in six lost his position 
for reasons classified as political in nature. No significant differences 


ip 
CausE 
14.8 352 13.5 
16.2 874 33-4 | 
10.3 170 6.5 
3-9 3-5 
( 1.4 65 2.5 
2.8 4° 
i Professional............. 79 22.1 404 1 
° 0.0 10 
27 7.5 196 
2 0.6 2 
174 48.6 954 | 
358 100.0 100.0 
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were found to exist with respect to the other major factors causing 
turnover. 

The table does not contain data to distinguish between causes of 
turnover among teachers and administrators, among men and 
women teachers, and among staff members with short and long 
periods of tenure. Other information at hand showed that adminis- 
trators were removed from their positions for political reasons to a 
greater extent than were teachers. On the other hand, teachers were 
dismissed for professional reasons more frequently than were ad- 
ministrators. A larger percentage of men teachers than of women 
teachers resigned their positions for professional reasons, for ex- 
ample, to accept better positions. Political factors as causes of dis- 
missal increased in significance with an increase in tenure up to the 
end of the fifth year, or to the end of the probationary period under 
the teacher-tenure law, while professional and personal factors as 
causes of dismissal decreased in significance as the teachers gained 
more experience in their positions. 

Reasons for the dismissal of staff members—In Table V the chief 
causes for the dismissal of staff members in the towns and townships 
are shown under the various major headings. A teacher’s inability 
to control his pupils was given frequently as a cause for his dismissal 
and was classified as “Weak in discipline” under professional reasons. 
About 25 per cent of the dismissals for professional reasons were at- 
tributed to the fact that the teachers were unable to meet license 
requirements in the subjects to be offered during the following year. 
In the case of the forty-eight township and ten town teachers who 
were reported to be generally unsatisfactory, the superintendents 
were not specific in their statements of the causes of dismissal. 
Among the professional reasons “Failed to co-operate” ranked in 
fourth place, “ ‘Poor’ instructor or administrator” in fifth, and “Un- 
satisfactory qualifications” in sixth. 

During the period of the investigation 40 town and 371 township 
teachers and administrators were dismissed to defeat the purpose 
of the tenure law, that is, to avoid placing members of the teaching 
corps On a permanent-tenure status. The superintendents reported 
that the dismissal of 197 staff members was directly due to changes 
in township trustees. One hundred and thirty township teachers 
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TABLE V 


REASONS FOR DISMISSAL AND VOLUNTARY WITHDRAWAL OF 
STAFF MEMBERS IN INDIANA TOWN AND 
TOWNSHIP SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


Town Township 
Schools Schools 


Dismissal 


Professional: 
Weak in discipline 
Lacked necessary subject combination 
Generally unsatisfactory 
Failed to co-operate 
“Poor” instructor or administrator 
Unsatisfactory qualifications 
Deficient in other respects 
Political: 
To avoid tenure law 
Election of new trustee 
Replaced by local teacher 
Politics 


Deficient in personality traits 
Married 


Voluntary Withdrawal 


499 
61 
24 
10 


130 
54 
57 
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TABLE V—Continued 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


Town Township 
Schools Schools 


Voluntary Withdrawal— 
Continued 


Economic: 
Entered another type of work 
Accepted position nearer home 
Accepted position in home town or township 
Reduction in salary 


Community 
Miscellaneous 


174 


and 4 town teachers were dismissed to be replaced by local ap- 
plicants. The term “politics” was the only statement given for the 
dismissal of 95 staff members in the townships and 6 in the towns. 
Although a large number of the causes of dismissal for political 


reasons can be assigned to changes in trustees, many of the town- 
ship trustees, when given an opportunity “to speak for themselves,” 
explained the changes as a desire to improve their schools. 

The causes of dismissal on personal grounds indicate that the per- 
sonality and the conduct of a teacher are scrutinized closely in a 
small community. In the opinion of the superintendents, some of the 
teachers and administrators dismissed were lacking in personality, 
had financial difficulties, were guilty of immoral conduct, were un- 
able to adapt themselves to their environment, paid too much atten- 
tion to the opposite sex, were too old for teaching, were tactless, were 
unpopular with pupils, talked too much, or were deficient in other 
respects. The evidence indicated that some of the employing 
officials held a prejudice against the employment of married women 
teachers. 

Within recent years various schools have reduced the size of their 
staffs by dismissing teachers. A few staff members were dismissed 
to be replaced by others at lower salaries. 
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Thirty-four township teachers and principals were dismissed 
specifically because of “Community dissatisfaction.” Failure to pro- 
duce a winning basketball team or failure to take an active part in 
community affairs may lead to a teacher’s or a principal’s dismissal. 

Reasons for the voluntary withdrawal of staff members—‘To secure 
promotion” was the chief cause for the resignation of staff members 
in both town and township schools. Analysis of the promotional 
cases showed that 166 resigned to enter larger school systems and 
148 to accept better positions, 73 were appointed to principalships 
in other school systems, 41 obtained increases in salary, 17 were 
elected county superintendents and 6 town or city superintendents, 
and 12 were appointed to college positions and 4 to positions in the 
office of the state superintendent of public instruction. Resignations 
“To secure further training” ranked second among the professional 
reasons. 

Voluntary withdrawals for political reasons were limited to ten 
cases. Marriage played a large part in causing teachers to resign 
their positions. Il] health and related factors, including death, preg- 
nancy, and illness in the family, caused the resignation of seventy- 
one staff members. Teachers and administrators resigned frequently 
to enter other types of work, to accept positions in or near their 
home towns, or because of a refusal to accept reductions in salary. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The foregoing information concerning turnover among the sec- 
ondary-school teachers of Indiana leads to the statement that the 
annual rate of turnover can be, and should be, reduced, especially 
among the teachers and principals in the township schools. The 
major findings seem to justify the following conclusions and recom- 
mendations. 

1. The rates of turnover among the schools of the state show, 
without doubt, a definite relation to school size; that is, as the size 
of the school increases, the rate of turnover decreases. The creation 
of larger attendance units wherever possible, resulting in the organ- 
ization of larger schools, seems to be a partial solution to the prob- 
lem of teacher turnover in rural areas. As a step toward the realiza- 
tion of this recommendation, it is suggested that the civil township 
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and possibly the independent town corporation be abolished as 
units of school administration. The county, an important unit in 
the administration of civil affairs in Indiana, may well become the 
unit for school administration. Although the recommendation can- 
not be carried out at once, it can be adopted as a state policy and 
become an actuality in the course of time. Certainly the creation 
of new high-school units should be discouraged if adequate high- 
school opportunities are within the reach of the pupil population. 

2. The causes of turnover indicate that the rural schools of 
Indiana need professional leadership. A county board of education 
elected on a non-partisan basis should replace the present system 
of lay control and thus pave the way for the employment of county 
superintendents of schools who will be given the authority and 
responsibility needed by such leadership.t Appointments to the 
teaching corps should be made only on the recommendation of the 
county superintendent of schools, after definite standards for the 
selection of teachers and principals have been established. 

3. The number of dismissals for professional and personal reasons 
can doubtless be reduced when teacher-training institutions give 
greater consideration to the selection of prospective teachers for the 
smaller schools and to the problems connected with teaching in these 
schools. The causes of teacher failure discovered in this study indi- 
cate that the preparation of teachers for such schools should involve 
training, not only in teaching techniques and subject matter, but 
also in child psychology, the development of personality traits, and 
problems of the rural and small-town community. 

4. There is evidently something wrong with a system which per- 
mits the dismissal of an efficient teacher for the sole reason that he 
fails to meet subject-combination requirements. In order to bring 
about some degree of standardization in subject combinations, the 
State Department of Public Instruction should work with the 
teacher-training institutions and the smaller schools in bringing 
about closer agreement between teaching majors and teaching pro- 
grams and in formulating standards for arranging teaching pro- 

t The present county superintendents cannot shoulder the responsibility for the 


absence of adequate supervision in the rural schools. Their time and facilities are too 
limited for the task. 
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grams in secondary schools of various sizes. The problem can be 
solved to some extent by the creation of larger attendance units and 
the organization of larger schools, which would permit greater 
specialization in teachers’ programs. 

5. Voluntary turnover among efficient teachers would possibly 
be reduced by the provision of uniformity in teacher salaries within 
the state and by the improvement of working and living conditions 
within a community. Definite salary schedules, giving due recogni- 
tion to teacher qualifications and efficiency and to the cost of living 
in various localities, seem desirable and will be possible with the 
organization of larger administrative units and with increased 
financial support on the part of the state. 

6. The substitution of indefinite tenure for permanent tenure and 
the organization of larger administrative units would probably re- 
move some opposition to the existence of a teacher-tenure law in 
rural and small-town communities. Indefinite tenure would permit 
the dismissal of a teacher without trial, on the recommendation of 
the superintendent, whenever the teacher failed to give efficient 
service. A larger administrative unit would permit the transfer of 
a teacher from one school to another in case a change seemed desir- 


able. In fact, when the foregoing recommendations pertaining to 
larger units, professional leadership, and the selection of teachers be- 
come an actuality, a tenure law to protect teachers against dismissal 
for political and other unjustified reasons may not be necessary. 


GENERAL STUDY HABITS OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


W. E. ROSENSTENGEL anp FRED B. DIXON 
Public Schools, Columbia, Missouri 


Problem and procedure.—Everyone who does any kind of work 
must have a plan to work by so that time and energy will not be 
wasted. The worker, whether he be in school or in industry, must 
decide what he is to do and plan at least how and where to begin. 
There is no task so small that it does not need to be carefully planned 
in advance. Without planning, the complex work of the world could 
never be done. Many pupils in high schools never plan their work, 
and the result is that they go to classes without any preparation. 
Undoubtedly, failure in secondary school is often due to the pupil’s 
neglect in planning and in budgeting his time. With these thoughts 
in mind, the writers made a survey to ascertain whether pupils are 
using the general study habits which should be common to all sub- 
jects. 

A self-analysis blank on study habits was prepared, and 567 junior 
high school and 600 senior high school pupils enrolled in the Colum- 
bia Junior and Senior High School were asked to rate themselves on 
their study habits. The blanks were filled out during a home-room 
period. Since no child was compelled to answer the questions, some 
pupils did not fill in the blanks. 

No emphasis had been placed on general study habits before the 
pupils were asked to fill out the blank, although individual teachers 
had done some work on methods of study in their respective classes. 
The results of the self-analysis blank are shown in Table I. 

Use of schedule-—Three hundred and forty-seven (61 per cent) of 
the junior high school pupils have regular schedules for work, and 
220 (39 per cent) do not have regular schedules. Of the 575 senior 
high school pupils, 51 per cent have, and 49 per cent do not have, 
regular work schedules. Fifty-six per cent of all the pupils have regu- 
lar work schedules. The percentage of junior high school pupils who 
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work by schedule is larger than the corresponding percentage of 
senior high school pupils. It is to be noted that the highest percent- 


TABLE I 


ANSWERS TO SELF-ANALYSIS BLANK ON STUDY HABITS GIVEN BY PUPILS 
IN COLUMBIA (MISSOURI) JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


NuMBER OF PUPILS 


Junior High School Senior High School 
All 
Grades 


Grade} Grade} Grade Grade} Grade| Grade 
VII | VIIT| Ix x XI | XII 


Use of schedule: 
Have a schedule go | 116 | 141 93 | 93 | 107 
Do not have a schedule...| 89 | 75 | 56 9°} 95 
Reason for having a schedule: 
I will not need to study so 
long 

A time budget gives a bal- 
ance between work and 
play which will keep one 


I will have more time to 
play 
A time budget will divide 


the day equally between 
play and work 
Start studying immediately at 
scheduled time: 


24 
A good deal 71 
Very much 84 


ages of pupils using work schedules are found in Grades VIII and 
IX. 

Reasons for using schedule.—The whole object of planning a work- 
ing schedule is to learn how to conserve energy and time and to learn 


I 
\ 
s 
\ 
t 

Total t 
293 | 640 : 
282 | 502 1 
i 
| sox | | sya | | | 1396 | 379 | G5 
8 6 6} 201] 12 13 | 40] 60 t 
Sometimes..............| 120 | 135 | 138 | 393 | 121 | 124 | 150 | 395 | 788 i 

Write down assignments: 0 
° 3 18 5 5 6| 16] 34 q 
Sometimes .............] 66] 28] 64] 158] 43] 30] 85 | 158 | 316 
Nearly always...........| 65 | 95] 95 | 255 | 107 | 105 | 81 | 293 | 548 i! 

G] 206] 23] go] 38] gz 
Worry when going to class un- a 
prepared: 

| 3 2 I 6 I 9 5 
38 | 120 | 206 
7° | 72 | 213 | 389 | 
69 | 63 | 216 | 505 S 
Ss 
it 
a 
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how to use energy and time in the most effective way. Proper plan- 
ning enables one to provide a time for each duty of the day and 
week, whether it be work or play. As a result of planning a working 
schedule, a person can finish his work with much less fatigue than 
otherwise would be possible. Not only does a working schedule con- 
serve time and energy, but it is also an aid to concentration—and 
learning to concentrate is one of the greatest difficulties encountered 
by pupils. By establishing standards and by making a schedule, 
which must provide for sufficient exercise, recreation, and relaxa- 
tion, a person is able to concentrate on each task as it comes along to 
the exclusion of everything else. Before pupils in high school can be 
expected to follow a schedule, they will need to know the value of a 
definite work plan. Table I shows that 3 per cent of the pupils be- 
lieve that the reason for using a working schedule is to reduce the 
length of time needed for study and that another 3 per cent of the 
pupils believe they would have more time to play if they had a work- 
ing schedule. Only 60 per cent of all the pupils believe that a work- 
ing schedule will balance work and play and thus keep them alert. 
These figures indicate that there is a definite need for teaching pupils 
the value of a working schedule. 

Getting started to study.—Good study habits provide a pupil with a 
quick start. Pupils often lose so much time in getting started that 
they are unable to finish their work in the allotted time. If a schedule 
is carefully planned and faithfully followed, the task will be finished 
on time and the pupil will not be worried or working under a strain. 
The need for stressing a quick start at the time for beginning study is 
indicated by the data in the table, which show that only a fifth of 
all the pupils start studying immediately when the scheduled study 
period begins and that more than 5 per cent of the pupils never start 
studying on time. The large proportion of pupils who do not always 
start studying immediately creates a serious problem. Much study 
time is lost, and the pupils are building poor habits. Definite plans 
should be made for setting up the habit of making a quick start in 
studying. 

Writing assignments.—In order to help establish the habit of mak- 
ing a quick start, the teacher must set a definite task which can be 
accomplished without too much effort. Good study habits require 
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good assignments. An assignment may be considered more or less 
as a group of stimuli which the teacher applies in order to cause the 
pupils to engage in certain learning activities during the later study 
period. Often the pupil does not make the necessary reactions to 
these stimuli, and the assignment is forgotten before the study period 
begins. Forgetting instructions is not so frequent if supervised study 
is carried out. A good assignment includes many suggestions, direc- 
tions, and explanations, and pupils often forget the instructions be- 
fore the study period arrives. Many students of mathematics have 
been heard to say that they thought they understood.how to work 
the problems after the instructor had explained them but that, when 
the study period arrived, they had forgotten the explanation. To as- 
. sure a correct knowledge of the assignment, pupils should have a 
definite and systematic manner of writing it down. Among the pu- 
pils in this study, less than a fifth always write down the assignment, 
and 3 per cent never write it down. It appears that pupils should be 
taught the value of recording the assignment to assure the best re-: 
sults from the study period. 

Worry over lack of preparation.—The feeling which a pupil has 
when he goes to class without preparation is often an index to the 
kind of student he is. In the self-analysis chart the pupils were asked 
to record their feelings when they went to class unprepared. Only 
21 pupils (2 per cent) say that they do not worry when they go to 
class unprepared. Eighteen per cent of the pupils report some worry 
when they go to class unprepared. Eleven hundred pupils (98 per 
cent) confess that they worry when going to class unprepared. These 
data tend to show that the pupils feel a sense of responsibility for pre- 
paring assignments or that they do not enjoy facing the teacher un- 
prepared. This disagreeable feeling experienced by many pupils 
probably could be reduced by the establishment of correct study 
habits. Obviously, worrying over the failure to prepare an assign- 
ment will not get the work done, and it may create a definite mental- 
hygiene problem. 

Comparison of junior high school and senior high school pupils —A 
comparison of the study habits of the junior high school pupils with 
those of the senior high school pupils fails to show any improvement 
in the senior school. In fact, in some respects the junior high school 
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pupils seem to have the better study habits. For example, 61 per 
cent of the junior high school pupils, compared with 51 per cent of 
the senior high school pupils, have regular schedules for work. Senior 
high school pupils, however, have a better understanding of the 
reasons for using a working schedule. If this picture of the general 
study habits of junior and senior high school pupils, secured by 
means of self-analysis, may be considered typical, then there is great 
necessity for stressing proper study habits, especially in the senior 
high school. 

Conclusions.—The evidence presented in this study seems to war- 
rant the conclusion that there is a definite need of teaching junior 
high school and senior high school pupils the use of general study 
habits. A comprehensive program which can be presented in the 
home room should be worked out for establishing effective general 
habits, and each subject teacher, as he teaches specific study skills, 
should call attention to these general habits. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. THe Supjyect FIELDs 


LEONARD V. KOOS anp COLLABORATORS 


The same grouping of subject fields is being followed for the lists 
of references in the February and the March numbers of the School 
Review as was used in the cycles of lists published during 1933, 
1934, and 1935. The concept of “‘instruction”’ is likewise the same, 
including curriculum, methods of teaching and study and super- 
vision, and measurement. In each subject field the list includes 
items published during a period of approximately twelve months 
since the preparation of the list published last year. 


ENGLISH 
R. L. Lyman 


64. ALLPORT, FLoyp H., WALKER, LYNNETTE, and LATHERS, ELEANOR. Writ- 

ten Composition and Characteristics of Personality. Archives of Psychol- 
ogy, No. 173. New York: Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 82. 
A report of a study conducted at Syracuse University in 1933-34 as a part of 
an inquiry into “Methods, Purposes, and Effectiveness of the Training of 
College Freshmen in Written Composition.” Six hundred and thirty short 
themes were used (1) to discover the extent to which authorship of composi- 
tions of students can be identified on the basis of the individuality revealed, 
(2) to ascertain what other aspects of a student’s writing ability or progress are 
related to his individuality, (3) to learn how individual characteristics express 
themselves in the writing of compositions, and (4) to derive whatever clues 
may be afforded as to the guidance of students in learning to write. 


65. “An Annotated Bibliography of Contemporary Literature for 1934: A 
Partial List,” English Journal (College Edition), XXIV (April, 1935), 
283-332. 

Presents brief reviews of contemporary literature of 1934 under the headings: 
“Biography and History,” “(Drama and the Theater,” ‘Essays and Criticism,” 
“General Works and Philology,” and “Novels and Short Stories.” 

66. BELL, HELEN L. “Reading Guidance of the Adolescent,” Wilson Bulletin 
for Librarians, TX (January, 1935), 235-38. 

Discusses the factors to be considered in guiding the reading of the adolescent. 
132 
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. BROEHL, Frances. “A Reading Course for Low Groups,” English Journal, 
XXIV (January, 1935), 28-35. 
A description of a course of study in reading for retarded tenth-grade pupils. 


. CrarK, J. D. “A Four-Year Study of Freshman English,” English Jour- 
nal (College Edition), XXIV (May, 1935), 403-10. 

Presents data from a four-year experiment showing a greater advance in ac- 
quiring language skill through informal reading procedurés than through direct 
teaching of techniques found in certain formal grammar textbooks. 


. Cine, E. C. “Differentiation in English on Senior High School Level,” 
English Journal, XXIV (January, 1935), 17-21. 

A description of an experiment in dividing the English course of study into an 
academic course for college-preparatory pupils and a general course for all other 
pupils. 

. CorBetT, Una. “The Democratic Ideal in English Literature,” English 
Journal, XXIV (May, 1935), 393-08. 

Describes a plan for using a survey of English literature to orient pupils to life 
as it is. 


. CorEY, STEPHEN M. “The Efficacy of Instruction in Note Making,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, XXVI (March, 1935), 188-94. 

Presents data to show that pupils given formal instruction on note-taking 
made only slightly better notes of class lectures than did pupils with no such 
training. 

. Dirnrmce, RAcHELL. “Do High-School Students Like Modern Poetry?” 


English Journal, XXIII (October, 1934), 664-70. 

Presents responses to questionnaires of pupils and teachers in New York City 
showing that pupils enjoy modern poetry and remember with special pleasure 
poems of Lindsay, Robinson, Kipling, Masefield, Millay, and Frost. 


. Experience in English Composition and Literature: Vol. II, Grades IX- 
XII. Francis W. Parker School Studies in Education, Vol. X. Chicago: 
Francis W. Parker High School, 1934. 

Presents a program of secondary-school English with examples of pupils’ work 
and reports of lessons. 


. GERBERICH, J. R. “Five Years of Experience with a Remedial Reading 
Course for College Students,” Journal of Experimental Education, III 
(September, 1934), 36-41. 

Describes an investigation to obtain objective data concerning the efficiency 
of a remedial-reading course required of approximately fifty Freshmen at the 
University of Arkansas. 

. GRAHAM, Grace. “The Democratic Ideal in American Literature,” Eng- 
lish Journal, XXIV (May, 1935), 388-93. 


Reports an experiment with a tenth-grade English class in which the work was 
organized around the topic “Changing Culture of the American People.” 
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76. HAWTHORNE, J. W. “The Effect of Improvement in Reading Ability on 

Intelligence Test Scores,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVI 
(January, 1935), 41-51. 
A study of 104 pupils from Grade V to Grade XII who were retarded as much 
as three years in reading and who improved during a period of remedial teach- 
ing twice as much as would be expected under regular teaching. The study 
showed no corresponding improvement in scores on intelligence tests such as 
would be expected if intelligence tests were dependent to a large degree on 
reading ability. 


77. Hopkins, Dorotuy. “Young People’s Reading and the Changing Times,” 
Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, IX (February, 1935), 291-96. 
Reports that girls and boys of high-school age today are reading more serious 
books on world-affairs than heretofore. 


78. LE May, ExizaBetH. “Teaching the Romantic Poets by Way of the Con- 
temporary,” English Journal, XXIII (September, 1934), 558-67. 
Describes a method of presenting the romantic poets to high-school pupils in 
a way to help them see similar and contrasting points of view in their poetry and 
in the poetry of our own day. 


79. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH, COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH. 

“The Contributions of Research to Teaching and Curriculum-making in 
English, January, 1933, through June, 1934: II. Literature and Recrea- 
tional Reading,” English Journal, XXIV (May, 1935), 363-74. 
A critical summary of investigations concerning teaching and curriculum- 
making in literature and recreational reading, with discussion centering in six 
major topics: “Objectives of the Teaching of Literature,” ‘Attention to Indi- 
vidual Differences,” ‘Correlation of English with Other Subjects,” ‘Pupil 
Interests in Reading,” “Appreciation of Literature,” and “Methods of Teach- 
ing Literature.” 


80. Peck, Juanita SMatt. “The English Laboratory,” English Journal, 
XXIII (November, 1934), 751-64. 
Describes the ideal English workshop, with stage; dressing-rooms; storerooms 
for costumes and properties; phonograph, records, and recording apparatus; 
radio; tables with paper, pen, and ink; typewriters and mimeograph; motion- 
picture machine, a lantern and slides; books, both classic and modern; a globe, 
literary maps; dictionaries, good reference books, magazines; filing cabinets; 
and pictures. Presents an annotated list of sources of materials of a variety of 
types. 

81. RanD, HELEN. “To Teach Thinking,” English Journal, XXIV (May, 
1935), 375-81. 
Discusses the problem of teaching pupils to think on fundamental questions 
by bringing those questions into the lives they are living. 
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82. SALISBURY, RACHEL. “Some Effects of Training in Outlining,” English 

Journal, XXIV (February, 1935), 111-16. 
Presents data from an experimental study involving 474 pupils in four high 
schools which show that thirty lessons in outlining decidedly improved the 
reading ability of the pupils, as well as their reasoning abilities in problems in 
content subjects. 

83. STALNAKER, JOHN M., and STALNAKER, Rutu C. “Chance vs. Selected 
Distractors in a Vocabulary Test,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXVI (March, 1935), 161-68. 

A report of a study with a multiple-choice vocabulary test of 75 items admin- 
istered to 637 entering Freshmen at the University of Chicago. The responses 
showed good reasons why selected distractors should be used in such tests. 


84. SToLPER, B. J. R. “World-Literature in the High School,” English Jour- 
nal, XXIV (June, 1935), 480-84. 
Presents data based on seven years of experience to justify the teaching of 
world-literature at the eleventh- and twelfth-grade levels of the secondary 
school. 


85. Wetts, RutH E. “A Study of Tastes in Humorous Literature among 
Pupils of Junior and Senior High Schools,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXVIII (October, 1934), 81-91. 

Through a test made up of ten groups of selections, each group consisting of 
one sample of each of four types of humorous literature (slapstick, absurdity, 
satire, whimsy), the tastes of approximately four hundred pupils in Grades VII, 
IX, XI, and XII in five schools were studied. Points to the desirability of an 
effort to develop taste in literature and for the need of further investigation in 
this field. 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: 


R. M. Tryon 


86. BENNETT, H. ARNOLD. The Constitution in School and College. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. Pp. 316. 
A consideration of the attempts to legislate the Constitution into the curricu- 
lum, along with a theory and a technique of teaching the Constitution in 
the schools. 


87. Brine, ArTHuR C., and Bininc, Davin H. Teaching the Social Studies in 
Secondary Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. 
Pp. xvi+418. 
A volume intended for use in classes in teacher-training institutions. It con- 
tains a systematic treatment of objectives, methods, the teacher of the social 
sciences, written work, visual aids, and tests and measurements. 


t See also Items 489 and 490 in the list of selected references appearing in the Octo- 
ber, 1935, number of the Elementary School Journal, Item 655 in the December, 1935, 
number of the Elementary School Journal, and Item 56 in the January, 1936, number of 
the School Review. 
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. CLEVELAND BOARD OF EDUCATION COMMITTEE ON CITIZENSHIP TRAINING. 


“Recommendations to the Board of Education.” Cleveland, Ohio: 
Cleveland Board of Education, 1935. Pp. 86 (mimeographed). 

A comprehensive and forward-looking report on the social-science curriculum, 
extra-curriculum activities, use of facilities of community organizations and 
public offices, and the prolongation of ideals of citizenship beyond school life. 


. Grppons, ADAH D. “The Synchronization of a Problems Course,” Social 


Studies, XXVI (December, 1935), 519-24. 

An account of an experiment in the teaching of civics in the senior high school 
in which the pupils were permitted to set up the objectives, suggest the units, 
and initiate the procedure. 


. Harap, Henry. “Survey of Twenty-eight Courses in Consumption,” 


School Review, XLIII (September, 1935), 497-507. 


Presents a tabular view of fifty-six topics, grouped into five major categories, 
which are treated in twenty-eight courses in consumption. 


. HarpEN, Mary; TaGcart, Loutse; and Lemon, IRENE E. “Introducing 


High School Students to a Study of American Civilization and Culture,” 
Teachers College Record, XXXVI (January, 1935), 279-91. 

A general description of a course in American civilization and culture which 
was taught in the Horace Mann School for Girls, Teachers College, during the 
year 1933-34. 


. Hinps, Watton. “Experiments in Teaching History,”’ Texas Outlook, XIX 


(May, 1935), 21. 
A brief account of the use in the Galena Park (Texas) High School of a modified 
form of the Dalton Plan. 


. Kinc, Arnotp K. “Reorientation of Purpose in Teaching the Social 
Studies,” High School Journal, XVIII (January, 1935); 6-12, 34. 

A consideration of the directing purposes which should control the selection 
and presentation of material in the social sciences in terms of ten standards 
for determining social choices. 


. Kniss, F. R. “Selecting a Textbook in Tenth-Grade World History,” 


Educational Administration and Supervision, XXI (September, 1935), 
465-70. 

A suggested score card, with the story of its development, for the evaluation 
of textbooks in tenth-grade history. 


. Krauss, JOSEPH, and Marcus, Witt1am. “A New Deal in History Teach- 


ing,” High Points in the Work of the High Schools of the City of New York, 
XVII (January, 1935), 5-9. 

An attempt to show teachers of high-school history how they may develop 
in their pupils a healthy and intelligent historical attitude toward present-day 
affairs. A plea for a new spirit in teaching history. 
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96. MELBO, Irvinc R. “The Réle of Contemporary Problems in New Social- 
Studies Programs,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, X (No- 
vember, 1935), 171-74. 

A consideration of certain selected factors relative to the place of contemporary 
problems and issues in the formulation of new social-science programs in the 
high school. 

. NuESSE, C. J. “Procedures in the Teaching of Current Events,” Social 
Studies, XXVI (November, 1935), 444-45. 
A brief presentation of two somewhat novel procedures in the teaching of cur- 
rent events in connection with economics in the senior high school. 


. PowickE, F. M. “The Study of History in the Universities of Great Brit- 
ain: A Recent Inquiry,” History, XX (September, 1935), 116-22. 

A report by the Council of the Historical Association made at the request of 
the British National Committee of the International Congress of Historical 
Sciences. 

. SCHUYLER, RoBert Livincston. “Can History Educate?” Columbia Uni- 
versity Quarterly, XXVII (June, 1935), 93-103. 

A critical examination of the conceptions of history as preacher, prophet, teach- 
er of patriotism, and as an explanation of the present. 

. WEEDE, RoBERT O., and GILBERT, LUTHER C. “Vocabulary Growth in 
American History in the Secondary School,” School Review, XLIII 
(June, 1935), 440-45. 

A presentation of the results attained from the administration of a vocabulary 
test in American history to groups of pupils in accredited high schools of three 
cities in the San Francisco Bay region. 

. Witson, Howarp E. “The Social Studies in the Junior High School,” 
Education, LV (January, 1935), 263-68. 

A thoughtful consideration of the social sciences in the junior high school with 
respect to ideas, information, and activities. 

. Evia, and CowpEN, Mary. “A Course in Social Living,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 1X (February, 1935), 367-70. 
A brief account of an experiment in which an attempt was made to combine 
social studies and English in the first two years of the high-school program. 


GEOGRAPHY: 
EpiTH P. PARKER 


. AITKEN, W. E. M. “Geography for Grades V-VIII,”’ School (Elementary 
Edition), XXIV (September, 1935), 33-38. 
Makes specific suggestions in the last few pages for September geography work 
in Grades VII and VIII. 
1 See also articles by Daniel A. Prescott, Carl J. Blomfield, Alice Foster, and Der- 
went Whittlesey in Item 507 in the list of selected references appearing in the October, 
1935, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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. BecKER, Henry F. “Some Significant Contributions of Geography to In- 
telligent Citizenship,” High School Quarterly, XXIII (July, 1935), 211- 

Discusses some of the social values of geography. 

. Brown, Rospert M. “An Outline in Political Geography,” Journal of 
Geography, XXXIV (September, 1935), 244-48. 

Comments on the difficulties inherent in various proposed schemes of organiz- 
ing political geography and presents an annotated outline of an alternative 
plan suitable for high-school pupils. 


. CUNDALL, L. B. “The Geography Room,” Journal of Education (London), 
LXVII (July 1, 1935), 454, 458, 460. 

Illustrates with drawings plans recommended for equipment and arrangement 
of geography rooms in English central and secondary schools. 


. Douctas, Mary M. “Geography in the Secondary School,’’ School (Sec- 
ondary Edition), XXIV (September, 1935), 55-58. 

Reports evidences of the increasingly important status of geography of the 
newer type in the programs of secondary and higher schools of Ontario, Canada. 
Announces series of forthcoming articles on the teaching of geography. 


. Murruy, Epwarp A. C. “The Place of Physical Geography in the High- 
School Curriculum,” Science Education, XVIII (December, 1934), 229- 
33- 

Presents statistics showing recent status of physical geography in high-school 
programs and reports pupils’ reactions concerning values in physiographic 
work. 

. PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. Geographic Educa- 
tion in Elementary and Junior High Schools. Pennsylvania Curriculum 
Studies. Bulletin 91. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State Department of 
Public Instruction, 1935. Pp. 184. 

Outlines in considerable detail work in geography in elementary and junior 
high school grades and, more briefly, work for senior high schools. 


. Rrccs, MARGARET J. “The Mineral Industries: A Unit in High School 
Geography,” Journal of Geography, XXXIV (March, 1935), 120-28. 


Shows in detail procedures which may be employed in the effective presenta- 
tion of the unit indicated. 


. RyAN, CHRISTOPHER M. “How the Content of Instruction in Economic 
Geography May Be Adapted to Community Needs,” Problems of the 
Business Teacher, pp. 89-93. Eighth Yearbook of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association. Philadelphia: Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association (1200 Walnut Street), 1935. 

Gives advantages and methods of the local approach in teaching geography. 
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112. SAMFORD, CLARENCE D. “Motivating Geography Instruction through 
Classroom Display,” Social Studies, XXVI (October, 1935), 377-80. 
Suggests various types of materials for display and points out values of their 
effective use. 

. SHitt, BERNARD A. “Using Business Transactions in Teaching Economic 
Geography,” Problems of the Business Teacher, pp. 84-88. Eighth Year- 
book of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. Philadelphia: 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association (1200 Walnut Street), 1935. 
Indicates types of business transactions which may be used in teaching eco- 
nomic geography. 

. THRALLS, ZOE A. “The Use of Visual Materials in Commercial Geogra- 
phy,” Problems of the Business Teacher, pp. 78-83. Eighth Yearbook of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. Philadelphia: Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association (1200 Walnut Street), 1935. 
Discusses types of visual materials suitable for use in teaching commercial 
geography and appropriate procedures in using them. 

. THRALts, Zoe A. “Effective Pupil Guidance,” Business Education World, 
XVI (September, 1935), 21-25. 

Stresses practical beneficial results to be achieved in high-school commercial 
departments through effective guidance of pupils’ activities in geography. 


SCIENCE: 
L. BEAUCHAMP 


. APPLEGARTH, L. W. “Methods of Recording Laboratory Notes in High- 
School Chemistry,” Science Education, XTX (October, 1935), 107-12. 
Presents the results of a controlled experiment investigating three methods of 
recording laboratory notes. 


. Bartey, Ratpw G. “The Effect on the Achievement in Physics of Drills 
on the Mathematical Skills Needed in High School Physics,’’ School 
Science and Mathematics, XXXV (January, 1935), 89-91. 


Reports an investigation concerning the effect on achievement in physics of 
drills on mathematical skills needed. 


. BATEMAN, GEorGE M. “Trends in Science Teaching,”’ Journal of Chemical 
Education, XI (October, 1934), 540-42. 
Presents weaknesses in the teaching of science and trends which promise to 
remedy these weaknesses to some extent. 


* See also Item 539 in the list of selected references appearing in the November, 
1935, number of the Elementary School Journal and chapter iv of Item 57 in the January, 
1936, number of the School Review. 
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. Brsstr1, A. A. “A Revised Science Program for Junior High Schools,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 1X (February, 1935), 363-66. 
Discusses the science program in the junior high schools of Los Angeles. 


. CALDWELL, Otis W. “Work of the Committee on the Place of Science in 
Education,”’ School and Society, XL (November, 24, 1934), 673-79. 
Summarizes the work done by the Committee on the Place of Science in Educa- 
tion of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

. Carmopy, W.R. “Elementary Laboratory Instruction,” Journal of Chem- 
ical Education, XII (May, 1935), 233-38. 

A critical analysis of aims, methods, and accomplishments of elementary chem- 
istry. 

. Curtis, Francis D. ‘Teaching Scientific Methods, Article VI,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XXXIV (November, 1934), 816-19. 

Presents a list of the scientific methods as revealed through an analysis of his- 
toric investigations. 

. Davis, Ira C. “The Measurement of Scientific Attitudes,” Science Educa- 
tion, XIX (October, 1935), 117-22. 

Presents a technique for the development of a test to measure scientific atti- 
tudes. 

. EcKELs, CHARLES F. “Principles Which Govern the Selection of Materials 
and Methods for the Physical Science Survey Course,” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, X (March, 1935), 243-46. 

Presents the criteria which should govern the selection of materials and meth- 
ods in a physical-science survey course for Grade XI. 

. Fox, Truman D. “The Discovery of Better Teaching Techniques for 
General Science,” Science Education, XIX (February, 1935), 9-12. 
Presents a technique for basing teaching on the correction of pupil difficulties 
in learning science. 

. HENDRICKS, B. CLIFFORD, and TYLER, RALPH W. ‘Testing for a Mastery 
of the Principles of Chemistry,” Science Education, XVIII (December, 
1934), 212-15. 

Presents a method of formulating tests for mastery of principles of chemistry 
applicable to other fields of science. 


. KrENERICK, H. Ciype. “A Single-Period Laboratory, A Demonstrated 
Success,”’ School Science and Mathematics, XXXV (May, 1935), 468-76. 


Gives suggestions for the conduct of the single-period laboratory. 


. PRESTON, CARLETON E. “Is the Debate in Common Terms?” Science Edu- 
cation, XIX (February, 1935), 14-16. 

Discusses lecture-demonstration and laboratory work and calls attention to 
the need for a more careful definition of terms. 
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129. SCHELLHAMMER, FRED M. “The Field Trip in Biology,” School Science and 

Mathematics, XXXV (February, 1935), 170-73. 
Presents the results of an experiment in which units in biology with and without 
field trips are compared. 

. ScHuttz, M. P. “A Contract Method in High-School Chemistry,” Journal 
of Chemical Education, XII (May, 1935), 239-41. 
Presents a method enabling a pupil to advance individually as far as his ca- 
pacity and application warrant. 

. STONE, CHARLES H. “Research for High School Students,” School Science 
and Mathematics, XXXIV (November, 1934), 820-22. 
Suggests laboratory projects to give training in scientific investigation at the 
high-school level. 

. WaTKINS, RALPH K. ‘“‘An Analysis of the Types of Scientific Method Used 
by the Layman in Typical Out-of-School Situations,’’ School Science and 
Mathematics, XXXIV (November, 1934), 804-10. 


Presents a list of the trainings which must be undertaken in order to enable 
citizens to apply scientific method. 


MATHEMATICS: 
Ernst R. BRESLICH 
. ALTSHILLER-CourT, NATHAN. “Art and Mathematics,” Scripta Mathe- 
matica, III (April, 1935), 103-11. 


Compares the technique of execution of the artist and the poet with that of the 
mathematician. 


. ATHERTON, CHARLES RUSSELL. “The Place of Mathematics in the Curricu- 
lum of the Progressive School,” Mathematics Teacher, XXVIII (Janu- 


ary, 1935), 48-55. 

Advocates that the teacher in mathematics, in conjunction with the teachers in 
other subjects, construct suitable courses in mathematics. Illustrates the pro- 
cedure with an outline of a mathematics course to run parallel with courses in 
the social sciences. 


. BLANK, Laura. “Objective Testing in Secondary School Mathematics,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XXXIV (October, 1934), 702-8. 
Describes objective tests for mathematics and their special functions, ad- 
vantages, and disadvantages. 

. Bresticu, E. R. “Mathematics for Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XXXV (May, 1935), 526-36. 

Presents a detailed program for mathematics in Grades VII, VIII, and IX. 
With the descriptions of the various units for each grade, textbook references 
and time allotments are given. 


» ™See also Item 117 in this list. 
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. CHARLESWORTH, H. W. “Mathematics in the Integrated Curriculum,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XXXV (June, 1935), 622-26. 

Presents arguments for and against an integrated program. The author be- 
lieves that in addition to the integrated courses the future curriculum will con- 
tinue to provide courses in such highly specialized fields as science and mathe- 
matics. 

. DRESDEN, ARNOLD. “A Program for Mathematics,” American Mathe- 
matical Monthly, XLII (April, 1935), 198-208. 

A proposal of a three-part program for mathematicians: (1) to make clear the 
specific aspects through which mathematics contributes to its high purposes, 
(2) to determine the relation of these aspects to the rest of the subject matter, 
(3) to devise ways by which the purposes can be made effective in the teaching 
of the subject at its various levels. 


. Exyis, CHartes A. ‘Mathematics and Engineering Education,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XXXV (February, 1935), 123-32. 


Describes difficulties in mathematics encountered by engineering students. 


. Foran, T. G., and O’HaRA, BROTHER COLOMBIERE. “Sex Differences in 
Achievement in High-School Geometry,” School Review, XLIII (May, 
1935), 357-62. 

A study involving 486 boys and sor girls in the Catholic high schools of an east- 
ern city finds that the boys either exceeded or equaled the achievement of the 
girls in the Webb Geometry Test, Form A. 


. Hart, Witt1aM L. “The Need for a Reorientation of Secondary Mathe- 
matics from the College Viewpoint,” Mathematics Teacher, XXVIII 
(February, 1935), 69-79. 

Presents facts to show the strong position of mathematics in the college curricu- 
lum. Recommends that teachers of secondary-school mathematics assume an 
offensive attitude for their subject, obtain the best possible training, provide 
for differences among pupils, and experiment with improved methods of teach- 
ing. 

. Hartunc, M. L. “The Need for a Reorientation of Secondary School 
Mathematics from the High School Viewpoint,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XXVIII (February, 1935), 80-go. 

The author believes that more than curriculum reorganization is needed to 
avoid the criticisms made of mathematics. He recommends methods to bring 
about mastery, provision for individual differences, and plans to increase re- 
tention of what has been taught. 


. JABLONOWER, JOSEPH. “Mathematics Teaching in the Next Ten Years,” 
Progressive Education, XII (May, 1935), 338-41. 

Outlines realizable outcomes of mathematical teaching and a mathematical 
curriculum that will attain these outcomes. 
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144. Kizzer, L. R., and THompson, CHARLES H. “Status of Algebra and Gen- 
eral Mathematics in the Ninth Grade,” School Review, XLIII (June, 
1935), 446-50. 
The comparison of the two types of mathematics shows no significant differ- 
ences between aims. Both devote a large percentage of space to algebra. Both 
stress the correlation of algebra, arithmetic, geometry, and trigonometry. 
Nearly half of twenty-three state universities questioned will accept general 
mathematics in place of algebra for entrance requirements. 


. LANGER, Rupoipn E. “Mathematics as an Entrance Requirement at the 

University of Wisconsin,” School Science and Mathematics, XXXV 
(March, 1935), 233-40. 
Discusses the new mathematical requirements of the University of Wisconsin. 
Summarizes the values that may be derived from mathematics and lists a large 
number of fields of study from which the student without mathematics will be 
barred. 

. Linngurst, E. F. “The Gap between Promise and Fulfilment in Ninth- 
Grade Algebra,” School Review, XLII (December, 1934), 762-71. 

From a simple comprehensive examiaation in elementary algebra given to a 
rather select group of pupils, conclusions are drawn and suggestions are pre- 
sented for improvement of the first-year algebra course. 


. Lunn, Marcuerire. “An Experimental Comparison of Two Methods of 
Teaching Elementary Algebra,” School Science and Mathematics, 
XXXIV (December, 1934), 983-85. 

A comparative study of the traditional recitation method and a modified unit 
method. The difference in attainment was slight. The unit plan was preferred 
by the pupils. 

. Otson, Rut. “The Changing Content of Ninth Grade Mathematics 

Texts,” Mathematics Teacher, XXVII (October, 1934), 307-14. 
A study of thirty of the most widely used textbooks in ninth-grade algebra 
published during three five-year periods, 1895-1900, 1910-15, and 1924-29. 
Changes in emphasis on the various topics were recorded in terms of space 
devoted to them. The topics which are decreasing in emphasis, which are being 
eliminated, and which are increasing in emphasis are listed. 


. OraTA, Pepro T. “Transfer of Training and Educational Pseudo-Sci- 
ence,” Mathematics Teacher, XXVIII (May, 1935), 265-80. 
A comprehensive summary of the studies on transfer of training. A discussion 
of Judd’s theory of generalization and of Thorndike’s transfer through identical 
elements. Includes a complete bibliography relating to transfer of training. 


. ORLEANS, JosEPH B. “Newer Objectives in Teaching Mathematics in the 
Secondary Schools,” Secondary Education, III (September, 1934), 153-55. 
Presents a list of ideals to be realized as the result of the teaching of mathe- 
matics and a list of immediate learning objectives in mathematics. 
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. RAMSEYER, JOHN A. “The Mathematics Laboratory—A Device for Vital- 
izing Mathematics,” Mathematics Teacher, XXVIII (April, 1935), 228- 
33- 

Shows how the mathematical laboratory may be used to arouse interest and to 
develop appreciation of the importance of mathematics. Describes a full equip- 
ment of the mathematical laboratory. 


. REEVE, W. D. “Mathematics and the Integrated Program in Secondary 
Schools,” Teachers College Record, XXXVI (March, 1935), 497-507. 

A critical discussion of the problem of integration. A bibliography relating to 
the problem is provided. 


. SANFORD, VERA. ‘‘Why Teach Geometry?” Mathematics Teacher, XXVIII 
(May, 1935), 290-96. 

A discussion of meaning and values of vocational geometry, informational 
geometry, and abstract geometry. The writer believes that some of the aims 
desired are more likely to be accomplished through the study of geometry than 
through the so-called “content” subjects. 


. SCHAAF, WILLIAM L. “‘Mathematical Training for Economic Thinking and 
Social Mindedness,” Mathematics Teacher, XXVII (December, 1934), 
373-80. 

Presents possibilities inherent in mathematical instruction for training pupils 
to think quantitatively about social-economic problems. 


. SEIDLIN, JosEPH. “Analysis and Interpretation of Survey of Present 
Status of Secondary Mathematics in the United States,’”’ National Mathe- 
matics Magazine, IX (February, 1935), 143-46. 

A survey is made to determine the extent to which mathematics courses are still 
required by states. 


. STONE, CHARLES A. “The Workbook in Mathematics,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XXXV (April, 1935), 382-87. 

An abstract of an unpublished Master’s thesis evaluating the effectiveness of 
the workbook in algebra. The workbook gave better results than the textbook 
method. 


. SYKES, MABEL. “Some Criticisms of Recent Ninth Grade Algebra Texts,”’ 
School Science and Mathematics, XX XV (February, 1935), 153-60. 

An analysis of ten textbooks on algebra to determine recent tendencies in 
providing for the necessities of modern conditions. 


. TRAINOR, JOSEPH C. “A New Approach for a Course in Mathematics for 
Teachers,”’ School and Society, XLI (March 23, 1935), 398. 

Reports a course for prospective teachers of mathematics in which the teaching 
of mathematics as a mode of thinking is stressed. 
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159. URBANCEK, JOSEPH J. “Typical Divisions of Ninth Year Algebra,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XXXIV (October, 1934), 743-51. 


An analysis of fourteen textbooks on ninth-year algebra. The content is 
classified under twenty-six divisions. Equations and reviews constitute more 
than a fourth of the material. If verbal problems, signed numbers, and fractions 
are added, 50 per cent is included. The author notes twenty-eight tendencies in 
textbooks in first-year algebra. 


160. WATERS, IpELLA. “Vitalizing Geometry through Illustrative Material,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XXVIII (February, 1935), 101-10. 
Suggests a body of interesting materials illustrating geometry in everyday life. 
Presents a list of reading material for geometry pupils and gives sources from 
which further material may be secured. 


161. WREN, F. L., and MoncreirF, Rutu. “A Suggested Course of Study for 

Junior High School Mathematics,” School Science and Mathematics, 
XXXIV (October, 1934), 724-32. 
A course of study for junior high school mathematics was constructed on the 
basis of analyses of eight series of junior high school textbooks, fourteen courses 
of study, the recommendations of the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements, and a list of objectives by Schorling. Eight criteria were ap- 
plied before the ultimate selection of material was made. 


162. WRIGHT, Harvey A. ‘Mathematics in the Liberal Arts College,” Na- 
tional Mathematics Magazine, IX (January, 1935), 95-99. 


Attempts to show that students other than those who study engineering or 
who enjoy mathematics need to study the subject. 


163. WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. “Comparison of Varied Curricular Practices in 
Mathematics,” School Science and Mathematics, XXXV (April, 1935), 
377-81. 

A comparison of the mathematical achievement of pupils in courses fusing 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry with the achievement of pupils in standard- 
type courses. The study shows slight superiority of the newer-type pupils. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Francis F. POWERS 
University of Washington 


164. GrnsBuRG, Epwarp B. “Foreign Talking Pictures in Modern Language 
Instruction,” Modern Language Journal, XTX (March, 1935), 433-38. 
An interesting review of progress in the use of foreign motion pictures by 
schools and colleges, together with an outline for the development of more 
valuable educational films. The need for a new type of travel film is urged in 
order that certain concomitant values may be attained. 
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. Gtenn, T. H. “The Integration of English with Foreign Languages,” 
Modern Language Forum, XX (February—May, 1935), 17-22. 

It is essential that the English teacher be acquainted with foreign languages 
in order to perform the teaching function in the most effective manner. Inte- 
gration of native and foreign tongues enables the individual to realize and 
express the deeper aesthetic values of the native language. 


. Hackett, C. A. “What Can They Teach Us?” Modern Languages, XVI 
(April, 1935), 149-52. 

More satisfactory instruction might be accomplished if the attempt were 
made to study the individual pupil’s needs. A sample set of questions and 
answers is listed to indicate the nature of inquiry that appears to be desirable. 


. Hacspotpt, Peter. Language Learning. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. Pp. x+166. 

A searching examination of the psychological processes which condition ability 
to master foreign languages. Should be read by every teacher who aspires to 
a thorough background in language pedagogy. 

. Hacsotpt, PETER. “A Preliminary Experiment with Graded Reading 
Material,” Modern Language Forum, XX (September, 1935), 77-83. 
Reading material, for students in German, graded according to kind and fre- 
quency of vocabulary, idiom, grammatical forms, sentence structure, and 
thought content contributes to a maximum of progress for students of every 
level of ability. 


. Hepocock, Frank A. “Word Frequency in French,” Modern Languages, 
XVII (October, 1935), 17-18. 

While paying due respect to the service performed by Vander Beke’s French 
Word Book, this author presents an intelligent criticism of its omissions and in- 
clusions. 

. Henprix, W. S., and Monrog, R. E. “A Social Approach to the Teaching 
of Modern Foreign Languages,” Modern Language Journal, XIX (April, 
1935), 527-36. 

A social approach introduces the student to the foreign country and its people 
and therefore leads to values the permanent effect of which is reflected in the 
attitudes of students. 


. Hutcuinson, Mark E. “A Plea to the Progressive Teacher of Latin,” 
Latin Notes, XIII (November, 1935), 1-2. 

States the questions which must be answered by the Latin teacher before a 
valid set of objectives can be defined. The author’s suggestion is that formal 
methods should be abolished and that there should be more stress on develop- 
ing a reading knowledge of the language. 

. Kautrers, WALTER V. “Implications of Contemporary Educational 
Theory for the Teaching of Modern Language,” School Review, XLITII 
(September, 1935), 523-33- 

A scholarly treatment of the trends current in foreign-language teaching since 
the beginning of the movement to socialize education. Includes an extensive 
bibliography. 
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173. MILLER, Evetyn. Socialized Spanish Class,” Hispania, XVIII (Oc- 
tober, 1935), 321-28. 
An excellent article devoted to techniques and suggestions related to socializa- 
tion in the Spanish class. Particular attention is given to the encouragement 
that debates and current-events discussions lend to socialization. 


174. MorGAN, BAyarD Q. “Why I Believe the American High School Should 

Teach Foreign Languages,” Modern Language Journal, XX (October, 
1935), 24-26. 
At a time when foreign language in the curriculum needs particular justifica- 
tion, Morgan points out general objectives which should be unusually con- 
vincing to the layman. The main values of foreign-language study, according 
to this argument, are disciplinary, cultural, and practical. 

. NEw York COMMITTEE ON MODERN LANGUAGES IN A CHANGING Epbuca- 
TIONAL WorLD. “The Proposed Syllabus in Modern Foreign Languages 
for Pupils of Lower Linguistic Ability,” High Points in the Work of the 
High Schools of the City of New York, XVII (September, 1935), 5-32. 
A comprehensive and detailed plan adaptable to the teaching of any modern 
foreign language, which should be of the greatest assistance to beginning 
teachers and could, in most cases, supplement the techniques of experienced 
teachers. 

. PETERKIN, L. Dents. ‘The Classics in School and College,” Classical 
Journal, XXXI (November, 1935), 89-098. 

Classical languages are justifiable in school and college because they aim to 
produce habits of thought which comprise a technique applicable to problems 
of life in general. 


. Peters, Mary E.eanor. “A Project in Teaching Modern Languages, 
San Mateo Junior College,”’ Hispania, XVII (December, 1934), 367-60. 
The junior college, in view of its terminal function, presents new problems in 
pedagogy which have not heretofore been given fair consideration. The solu- 
tion applied to foreign language at San Mateo has been to set up two different 
courses to serve, respectively, students who are going on to college and those 
who are terminating higher education at the junior-college level. 


. REINHARDT, Kurt F. “Foreign Languages as Media for the Interpretation 
of National Cultures,” Modern Language Forum, XIX (December, 
1934), 201-6. 

Foreign languages emerge from foreign cultures and constitute valid media of 
interpretation, but it is doubtful that the same holds true for translations. 


. Scumipt, Kari. “The Modern-Language Work of the Dorotheenstaedt- 

isches Realgymnasium,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 1X 
(April, 1935), 454-58. 
A noted German educator outlines the methods of foreign-language instruc- 
tion in a Berlin Realgymnasium. While this school has more facilities at its 
command—for traveling into foreign countries, for example—than do American 
schools in general, a helpful and refreshing outlook is presented. 
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. SKINNER, LAURENCE HERVEY. “A Comparative Study of the Vocabularies 
of Forty-five Italian Textbooks,” Modern Language Journal, XX (No- 
vember, 1935), 67-84. 

A carefully prepared tabulation of three thousand words most common to 
Italian textbooks in wide use in the United States. 


. Waite, Emrtre MarcGaret. “The Selection of High School Texts in the 
Modern Languages,” Modern Language Journal, XIX (April, 1935), 
481-88. 

Particularly great discrimination is urged in the selection of beginners’ text- 
books because of the tendency to limit the period of study to one year. 

. Wirxins, Exriza Grecory. “The Homeric Poems as Companion Pieces,” 
Classical Journal, XX XI (October, 1935), 25-34. 

An unusually careful interpretation of the contrasts and comparisons in the 
two epics, which increases awareness of their more subtle artistic detail. En- 
gaging as well as informative. 


. Wirxins, Lawrence A. “Foreign Language Teaching in a Changing Edu- 
cational World,” High Points in the Work of the High Schools of the City 
of New York, XVII (May, 1935), 26-31. 

A challenging plea for the extension of foreign-language training in order to 
maintain the values of a humanistic, academic education and to improve the 
command of words, thereby sharpening the “tools” of thought. 

. Ronatp B. “Elementary Spanish Grammars and Their Rules,”’ 
Modern Language Journal, XX (November, 1935), 85-90. 

Rules, which in elementary grammars are commonly stated without sufficient 
clarity and not in progressive order of difficulty, can be better arranged. 

. ZipF, GEORGE Kuincstey. The Psycho-Biology of Language. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. x +336. 

A new type of scientific treatment of the structure of language by statistics and 
other objective procedures plus an investigation of the mental phenomena as 
indicated in the stream of speech. 
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Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The national inquiry into the education of teachers ——The National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers' is the second of the series of national fact-finding 
surveys inaugurated by the United States Office of Education during the com- 
missionership of William J. Cooper. The enabling congressional act provided 
for a three-year study of the “qualifications of teachers in the public schools, the 
supply of available teachers, the facilities available and needed for teacher 
training, including courses of study and methods of teaching.’”’ Commissioner 
Cooper, who was ex officio director of the survey, appointed Professor E. S. 
Evenden, of Teachers College, Columbia University, as associate director, and 
Benjamin W. Frazier, a staff member of the Office of Education and specialist in 
the field of teacher education, as co-ordinator between the Office of Education 
and the special survey staff. The survey began July 1, 1930, and continued for 
three years. The first of the six volumes of the survey report was published in 
December, 1932, and the final volumes appeared during the summer of 1935. 

As defined by the director and the associate director, with the advice of the 
Board of Consultants, the broader purposes of the survey were four in number: 
to provide a nation-wide picture of present conditions and practices in the edu- 
cation of teachers, to discover and clarify problems and controversial issues in 
this field, to determine and point out trends in the education of teachers, and to 
present solutions of troublesome problems or proposals for improving present 
practices. As a supplementary service, it was hoped that the staff members 
might be of special help to states or particular areas in follow-up programs by 
interpreting the survey findings in terms of local needs. 


* National Survey of the Education of Teachers: Vol. I, Selected Bibliography on the 
Education of Teachers, compiled by Gilbert L. Betts, Benjamin W. Frazier, and Guy C. 
Gamble, pp. xii-+118; Vol. II, Teacher Personnel in the United States, by Edward S. 
Evenden, Guy C. Gamble, and Harold G. Blue, pp. xii+258; Vol. III, Teacher Educa- 
tion Curricula, by Earle U. Rugg, Wesley C. Peik, Frank K. Foster, Walton C. John, 
and Robert B. Raup, pp. xviii+548; Vol. IV, Education of Negro Teachers, by Ambrose 
Caliver, pp. x+-124; Vol. V, Special Survey Studies, by Benjamin W. Frazier, Gilbert L. 
Betts, Walter J. Greenleaf, Douglas Waples, Ned H. Dearborn, Mabel Carney, and 
Thomas Alexander, pp. xvi+484; Vol. VI, Summary and Interpretation, by E. S. Even- 
den, pp. xiv+254. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 10, 1933. 
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In determining which of the problems relating to teacher education should 
be studied, the director and the associate director sought advice from various 
types of educational leaders. State superintendents of public education; presi- 
dents of universities, colleges, teachers’ colleges, and normal schools; and a se- 
lected group of city and county superintendents were asked to list the most sig- 
nificant problems relating to the education of teachers in the area or institution 
represented. The reports submitted were tabulated, and the outstanding prob- 
lems were made the basis of general and special survey studies. Furthermore, 
certain controversial issues of long standing in the field of teacher education were 
selected for intensive study. Thus, specific effort was made to insure the reality 
and the significance of the problems investigated. 

The report of the survey was published in six volumes including a total of 
approximately eighteen hundred pages. Volume I contains a list of 1,297 se- 
lected and annotated references classified under the principal headings in teacher 
education and indexed by author and subject. Volume II presents most of the 
data relating to teaching personnel and to the supply and demand of teachers 
collected by the survey staff. Part I contains personnel data secured from 
463,000 public-school teachers, supervisors, and administrative officers; infor- 
mation concerning the combination of subjects taught by high-school teachers; 
and an analysis of data relating to supply and demand of teachers for 1930-31. 
Part II compares the social, economic, and occupational backgrounds of 12,880 
prospective teachers in a selected number of state teachers’ colleges and liberal- 
arts colleges in the Middle West. Part III presents personnel data concerning 
21,742 staff members in 604 higher institutions which prepare teachers. 

Volume III presents the reports which relate most directly to curriculums for 
teachers. It is arranged in seven parts. Part I considers problems relating to 
“The Expanded Program and Scope of Teacher Education” and to the admis- 
sion and selection of prospective teachers. Part II presents a detailed analysis 
of the curriculums of normal schools and teachers’ colleges, based on question- 
naire returns from 145 institutions, on information in 66 catalogues, on the re- 
sults of interviews with staff members in 29 institutions, and on data from the 
record cards of about 1,000 recent graduates who entered teaching. Part III 
presents the results of an analysis of corresponding data from 301 universities, 
colleges, and junior colleges. Twenty-four institutions representing the better 
practices in the education of teachers were selected for intensive study. Part 
IV describes the facilities for observation and practice teaching in the various 
types of institutions which prepare teachers. Part V presents data concerning 
the present status and the organization and administration of summer sessions 
for teachers and trends discernible from the data. Part VI presents an analysis 
of graduate work in the education of teachers, and Part VII summarizes the re- 
sults of a study of the educational philosophies held by staff members in schools 
for the professional education of teachers. 

The results of special studies of problems in the education of negro teachers 
concerning which satisfactory data were obtained are presented in Volume IV. 
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Volume V presents first the results of eight special survey studies bearing the 
following titles: “History of the Professional Education of Teachers in the 
United States,”’ “The Education of Teachers Evaluated through the Measure- 
ment of Teaching Ability,” “Student Welfare and Extra-Curriculum Activ- 
ities,” ‘Library Facilities of Teachers Colleges,” “Reading Interests of Teach- 
ers,” “In-Service Education of Teachers,” “The Preparation of Teachers for 
Small Rural Schools,” and “The Training of Teachers in Europe.” The final 
section of the volume presents summaries of the following co-operative studies 
not reported in other sections of the survey report: the placement of students in 
teaching positions, substitute teaching in cities with populations of fifty thou- 
sand and more, internal administration of teachers’ colleges, internal adminis- 
tration of liberal-arts colleges, the preparation of teachers of reading, the train- 
ing of elementary teachers of arithmetic, the status of teachers of mathematics in 
secondary schools, and state control of teacher training in the United States. 

Volume VI includes the general summary and recommendations. It was pre- 
pared by Associate Director E. S. Evenden but includes, insofar as they could be 
secured, the composite judgments (which does not imply unanimous approval) 
of those directly connected with the survey, such as consultants, directors, and 
specialists, concerning the best solutions of the problems studied. The three 
problems given special consideration in this volume are raising the level of edu- 
cation of American teachers (quantity or amount), making their preparation 
more distinctly professional (quality or appropriateness), and bringing about a 
more desirable adjustment between demand and supply among teachers (pro- 
fessional security). 

An analysis of the contents of the various volumes of the report leads in- 
stantly to the conclusion that the survey staff has made a genuine contribution 
to the literature on teacher education. The report as a whole brings together the 
most comprehensive and the most significant body of data concerning the edu- 
cation of teachers in this country which has ever been collected. It supplies a 
background for the general understanding of many important problems in the 
field of teacher education and will enable states and sections of the country to 
proceed intelligently with intensive studies of specific issues. Judging by the 
wide influence on teacher education exerted by the survey of the Missouri nor- 
mal schools made in 1917 under the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, one is justified in predicting a decade of radical reor- 
ganization and improvement in teacher education as a result of the recent na- 
tional survey. 

In presenting the vast array of facts secured, the survey staff has been most 
successful in focusing attention on certain conditions which call for immediate 
correction: for example, the low level of teacher preparation permitted in most 
of the states; the striking inequalities in the preparation required of teachers in 
urban and rural districts, in schools for white and negro children, and of children 
at different educational levels; the discrepancy between the preservice prepara- 
tion of teachers and the teaching positions filled; the wide difference between the 
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demand for teachers and the supply of new teachers. Asa result of such findings, 
the surveyors prepared numerous recommendations concerning the selection, 
recruiting, and training of teachers in the future. 

In discussing needed reforms, the survey staff has directed attention force- 
fully to certain basic concepts and principles underlying teacher education. Of 
special significance is the repeated emphasis on the social significance of the 
teacher’s task and the importance of a broad understanding of current social, 
political, and economic trends and problems. With almost equal vigor the con- 
cept of professional competence is presented in various sections of the survey 
report. If these discussions are successful in stimulating the profession to a 
clear-cut analysis of the elements involved in both the academic and the profes- 
sional competence of teachers, it will have rendered a unique and invaluable 
service. Unfortunately, space will not permit a more detailed discussion of many 
other meritorious features of the report. 

Any survey which is primarily a study of status is open to the criticism that 
the recommendations made are often not based on the evidence presented, and 
this criticism istapplicable to the report of the survey of teacher education. An 
analysis of the recommendations shows also that those responsible for the differ- 
ent sections of the report are often influenced by divergent theories relating to 
teacher education. In certain cases, such as the summary volume, the recom- 
mendations are strongly flavored by the personal views and biases of the con- 
tributor. Because this tendency is almost inescapable, it has been argued of late 
that fact-finding and recommending functions should be sharply differentiated 
in comprehensive surveys. 

Unfortunately, little attention has been given in the report to the nature of 
elementary and secondary education. It is reasonable to assume that a knowl- 
edge of trends at these levels is essential in determining the nature and scope of 
the specialized preparation essential for teachers. This omission could have been 
easily avoided at the secondary-school level by reference to the results of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education. Other reports are available which 
could have been used to advantage in defining trends at the elementary-school 
level. The additional fact should be pointed out that the surveyors made only 
limited use of the materials in numerous recent studies and reports which have a 
direct bearing on some of the problems studied. 

A third criticism arises from the fact that the curriculum changes proposed 
are defined largely in quantitative terms and are based largely on existing pat- 
terns of college training. The fact is widely recognized that radical changes are 
essential in the curriculums of both liberal-arts and teachers’ colleges if these in- 
stitutions are to serve contemporary needs adequately. What is greatly needed 
today are qualitative standards by which the adequacy of teacher preparation 
can be judged. Although certain very helpful suggestions are offered in this con- 
nection, the survey report fails to provide the amount and kind of leadership 
that is urgently needed at this time. 

Other criticisms can be referred to only briefly: (1) Much greater emphasis is 
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given to important differences in the preparation of various types of teachers 
than to common elements. This emphasis distorts in a sense their relative sig- 
nificance in the total curriculum. (2) The report fails to consider at length the 
nature of the preparation of teachers at the level of general education and ap- 
propriate breadth and depth of preparation in areas of specialization. (3) With 
respect to form the survey is both over-organized and under-organized. On the 
one hand, there are numerous sets of numbered summaries which often fail to 
distinguish between the items of greater and lesser importance. On the other 
hand, there is much overlapping in the different volumes and an unusual degree 
of divergence in the content and the organization of the summary volume from 
those of the preceding volumes of the report. 

On the whole, the National Survey of the Education of Teachers has rendered 
a highly significant service to the teaching profession. The report should be of 
great value to the various states in reorganizing their programs of teacher edu- 
cation. It should serve as a stimulus to institutions that prepare teachers in the 
modification and improvement of their curriculums. It should also indicate to 
research workers in the field the major areas in which further scientific studies 


are essential in the immediate future. 
WILtrAM S. GRAY 


General method in the secondary school.—An author setting out nowadays to 
achieve an eclectic and comprehensive exposition of teaching method in a single 
volume evinces a temerity scarcely to be distinguished from sheer recklessness. 
How he can hope to overcome the difficulties presented by conflicting philoso- 
phies, divergent psychologies, incongruous traditions, anomalous current prac- 
tice, the heterogeneity of the student body, the unselected teaching staff, and 
the vagaries of localized administration so as finally to produce a book that will 
be of critical and practical usefulness to teachers in training passes my under- 
standing. Professor Bossing’s publication,’ however, indicates that he at least 
does not share this skepticism. He has carried through such an enterprise as 
well, I think, as anyone can; but he has been compelled to resort to so much 
generalization, categorical condensation, evasion of issues, and ignoring of lines 
of implication that my doubt of the validity of such a project remains substan- 
tially unshaken. 

Of the factors that really determine teaching method—the purposes of edu- 
cation, the functions of schools, the nature of the learner and of learning, peda- 
gogical tradition, and the hundred and one compromising factors represented by 
teaching personnel, material facilities, and administration limitations—none is 
here analyzed to the point where a teacher can grapple with it practically. True, 
such an analysis is attempted for educational purpose and school functions. 
But after the author has succeeded in identifying the aim of education as adap- 
tive and reconstructive adjustment, ‘‘to the end that the most enduring satis- 


* Nelson L. Bossing, Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. xvi+704. $2.75. 
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factions may accrue to the individual and to society” (p. 12), and has found the 
functions of the secondary school to be pretty well summed up in the terms 
“knowledge,” ‘“‘techniques,” and “appreciations,” he gives up the analysis. 
The other determinants of method are either less thoroughly considered or not 
considered at all. 

The book, in the main, consists of chapters on classroom management, pupil 
discipline, the recitation, the lecture method, the problem method, the project 
method, the socialized recitation, supervised study, education for appreciation, 
and evaluation. The recitation is dealt with under the time-honored topics of 
lesson planning, the assignment, the review, and verbal and concrete illustra- 
tion. The exposition on the recitation is somewhat didactic and perfunctory, 
but still it is of a sort to be generally regarded as good sense. A case is made for 
lecturing to high-school classes so long as the lectures are not like those of col- 
lege professors. The problem method and the project method are carefully dif- 
ferentiated with more regard for a precise use of pedagogical terms than edu- 
cators often show. The treatments of the socialization of the recitation and 
supervised study follow what seem to be the best advices on these subjects. The 
chapter on education for appreciation makes especially good reading and clearly 
represents one of the author’s special interests. The section on evaluation is 
brief but adequate for giving elementary notions about present-day modes of 
measurement and objective testing. The chapters are all provided with selected 
bibliographies and questions, the latter being pretty much a quizzing on the 
book content. 

The eclecticism of the book is more in the nature of impartiality than integra- 
tion. Actually many methods are described, but decision on the time and place 
for each is left largely to that venerable abstraction, the judgment of the teacher. 
So many principles, criticisms, values, defects, and aspects of the various tech- 
niques are presented that there is little room for concrete illustrations of applica- 
tion or practice. It is a question whether the parts on the teacher and on class- 
room management might not well have been sacrified to provide space for more 
detail on teaching method itself. Still, if educators must prepare these en- 
cyclopedic single volumes on unlimited subjects—and it appears they must— 
then Professor Bossing should be credited with meeting his obligation bravely 
and more successfully than most of his professional competitors. 


MatTTHEw H. WILLING 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Specific directions for teachers of touch typewriting—In most textbooks on 
typewriting, techniques used in learning have purposely been expressed in gen- 
eral terms in order that a learner possessing strong will-power could learn type- 
writing with or without a teacher. Such statements are of little or no value to a 
teacher assuming the responsibility for facilitating the learning process or short- 
ening the learning time. The few books treating of methods of teaching type- 
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writing have likewise failed to provide specific directions for the teacher. Ac- 
cordingly, a book containing (1) the exact words that a teacher should speak as 
he demonstrates fifty-two techniques, (2) what the pupil needs to learn, (3) 
what the pupil does, and (4) what the teacher does while the pupil works, all ar- 
ranged in tabular form and so outlined as to indicate relative importance, con- 
stitutes a real contribution to the teaching of typewriting.* 

The following are some of the fifty-two techniques for which specific direc- 
tions are given; good posture, the stroke, the introduction of Arabic numerals, 
changing the ribbon, vertical centering, simple tabulation, crowding and spread- 
ing, and how to cut a stencil. Approximately three-fourths of the 250 pages of 
the book are devoted to these specific teaching techniques. 

Other chapters present such important topics as fundamental principles of di- 
recting skill-learning and distinctions between knowledge learning and skill-ac- 
quiring practice. Still other chapters deal with the uses of visual aids and finger 
gymnastics, grading, and testing. In one chapter a suggested order and a possi- 
ble time schedule for personal-use typewriting are worked out. The first chapter 
is on the typewriting teacher, and the last chapter discusses problems of re- 
search. A bibliography is appended. 

In their discussion of the psychology of learning the authors follow Professor 
Book too closely in view of other experimental work in typewriting, and they 
probably do not treat adequately the relations between achievement and the 
size of the learning unit. However, the formulation of twelve principles in non- 
technical terms will be of material assistance to teachers in clearing their think- 
ing on these topics. 

Even though the authors point out that each teacher should adapt the tech- 
niques to his own teaching situation and although they repeatedly state that 
these techniques cannot and should not be followed exactly as given in the book, 
it is highly probable that both experienced and inexperienced teachers, by using 
them as presented, will appreciate as never before the influence of their own 


words and actions on their learners. 
ANN BREWINGTON 


How to study—Old wine in a new but attractive bottle! Thus one might 
briefly describe a recent addition to the literature on studying.? With the intro- 
duction into educational procedure of a brand of “soft”’ pedagogy that implies an 
easy route to learning, it is a hopeful sign to see a volume pointing out that, if 
there is a royal road to learning, it is paved with cobblestones and that “no 
learning is easy” (p. 4). 


* William R. Odell and Esta Ross Stuart, Principles and Techniques for Directing the 
Learning of Typewriting. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1935. Pp. vi+250. $2.20. 

2 Walter B. Pitkin, Harold C. Newton, and Olive P. Langham, Learning How To 
Learn: With Special Emphasis on Improving Reading Ability. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. viiit+194. $0.92. 
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The contribution of Learning How To Learn lies in the presentation of the 
principles of learning, often expressed but likewise often stated in terms that de- 
feat their own ends. “You can learn almost anything you wish” (p. 5), but it is 
no job for weaklings and “mollycoddles.” The formation of four habits is neces- 
sary if a learner is to succeed: “(1) concentrating, (2) grasping the broader rela- 
tions among facts, (3) selecting items relevant to one’s purpose, and (4) reflect- 
ing upon new facts in the light of all that one has previously learned” (p. v). 
“The power to concentrate, to overcome or to ignore physical handicaps, to de- 
velop interests, to work at top speed, to do disagreeable tasks well and on time” 
(p. 50) are the abilities that must be developed and that can be developed by 
those who are not weaklings. 

The methods of acquiring these abilities are presented with a human approach 
by authors who recognize the weaknesses and frailties of the human mind. The 
approach also recognizes the achievements and possibilities of the human mind 
and pictures studying as a challenge to virile students. The problems and meth- 
ods of solution are addressed to the learners. Each issue is illustrated by experi- 
ences of outstanding persons with whom the learners are acquainted. Each prob- 
lem is approached as a personal difficulty in a setting that will arouse interest. 
This approach is followed with a procedure for solution that requires the learner 
to do something about it. Methods of checking progress are then given. The 
treatment is decidedly personalized, a “you” discussion, pointing out what the 
learner can and must do to learn (with understandable evidence for the must). 

The program proposed will not require the addition of another subject to a 
now overcrowded curriculum but should result in wiser expenditure of the ener- 
gies of a teaching staff. Since English deals primarily with the language arts, the 
English courses proposed here deal with learning, reading being the primary 
source of all individual, independent advancement and development (and de- 
velopment of individual, independent effort should be the goal of secondary edu- 
cation). 

The successful use of this book will depend on the degree to which the teacher 
falls into the spirit of the authors. As is revealed throughout, it is not a basic 
textbook to be studied in anticipation of a final examination, but a guide to ac- 
tion. The volume might well be used as a basis for study in a series of teachers’ 
meetings where all would learn how to learn in order that the subsequent efforts 
of the staff members might not be dissipated. Desirable learning habits must be 
acquired if the school is to be successful. Constant use of the desired skills must 
be maintained in all classes if the desired habits are to be formed. Under the 
leadership of the language-arts teachers (English) and with all teachers making 
use of the principles and procedures presented by the authors, the next genera- 
tion of high-school pupils should reveal decided advances over preceding genera- 
tions. 

The authors make it perfectly clear that not everyone can become a Shake- 
speare, Paderewski, Lincoln, or Darwin, but they do not leave the ambitious 
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learner with nothing to stand on. Various exercises for self-analysis are devised 
which enable each student to examine himself to the end that he may find a 
niche in the world which he can fill—provided that he works hard enough and 
persistently. The royal road to learning is open, but it is paved with cobble- 
stones. Learning How To Learn provides in an interesting manner the materials 
out of which the learner may construct the vehicle in which to make the journey. 


Crem O. THoMPSON 
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Public Instruction, 1935. Pp. 60. 

Departmental Organization in the Elementary Schools. Chicago: Board of Educa- 
tion, 1935. Pp. 32. 

GREEN, Paut G. An Annotated Bibliography of the History of Education in 
Kansas. Bulletin of Information, Vol. XV, No. 9. Studies in Education 
(Tenth of the Series). Emporia, Kansas: Kansas State Teachers College, 
1935. Pp. 34. 

“Index of Theses and Dissertations Prepared at Temple University, 1908-1935.” 
Compiled by Maurice F. Tauber. Philadelphia: Temple University Library, 
1935. Pp. 44 (mimeographed). 

Organization and Administration of Special Education Classes for the Orthogenic 
Backward. Department of Public Instruction Bulletin 85. Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1935. Pp. 92. 

Orton, SAMUEL T. The Development of Speech Understanding in Relation to In- 
telligence. Child Research Clinic Series, Vol. I, No. 6. Langhorne, Pennsyl- 
vania: Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools. Pp. 14. 

Pennsylvania Curriculum Studies. Bulletin 13 (Revision of General Bulletin 
on Guidance, 1925), Suggestions for Developing Guidance Practices in Sec- 
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ondary Schools: A Handbook for Guidance Teachers and Counselors, pp. 

110; Bulletin 86, Parent Education: A Manual of Suggestions To Aid School 

Authorities in Developing a Program of Parent-Pupil-Teacher Relationships, 

pp. 50; Bulletin 95, The Use of Radio in Developing Instructional Programs, 

pp. 32; Bulletin 96, Sight Conservation and Sight-saving Classes, pp. 16; 

Bulletin 108 (in co-operation with Department of Revenue, Division of 

Safety), Courses of Study in Highway Safety, pp. 16. Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 

vania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1935. 

Radio and the Farmer by Edmund deS. Brunner and A Symposium on the Rela- 
tion of Radio to Rural Life. New York: Radio Institute of the Audible Arts. 
Pp. 66. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 8, 1935—Private Proprietary and Endowed Schools Giving Trade 
and Industrial Courses by Maris M. Proffitt. Pp. iv+o2. 

Bulletin No. 14, 1935—Federal Student Aid Program by Fred J. Kelly and 
John H. McNeely. Pp. iv+4o. 

Civilian Conservation Corps Vocational Series—Outlines of Instruction for 
Educational Advisers and Instructors in Civilian Conservation Corps 
Camps: No. 8, Forestry, pp. xiv+128; No. 14, Soil Conservation, pp. xii+ 
192. 

Vocational Education Bulletin No. 180 (1935), Agricultural Series No. 47— 
Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of 373 Studies in Agricultural Education with a Classified Subject 
Index and a General Evaluation. Pp. 1096. 

Twenty-second Annual Conference on Educational Measurements Held at Indiana 


University April 5 and 6, 1935. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. XII, No. 1. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative 
Research, Indiana University School of Education, 1935. Pp. 98. $0.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


BLANTON, SMILEY, and BLANTON, MARGARET Gray. For Stutterers. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xii-+-192. $2.00. © 

Gites, Ray. “Here Comes the Band!’ New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. 
X+206. $2.00. 

Price, Guy V. The New Social Order in America. Kansas City, Missouri: 
Brown-White Co., 1935. Pp. 242. $2.25. 

WILson, Frank T. Guiding Our Children: Helping Children To Find and Face 
Reality. New York: Globe Book Co., 1935. Pp. iv+248+4. $2.00. 
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